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INTRODUCTION 


The XVIIIth International Conference on Public Education, held 
in the Palais Wilson, Geneva, 4th-12th July inclusive, 1955, was attended 
by Delegations of sixty-five States, an increase of eight as compared with 
the previous year. It opened in the presence of Dr. Luther Evans and 
Professor Jean Piaget, the respective Directors of the two convening 
bodies, Unesco and the International Bureau of Education. 

The International Conference on Public Education is one of the most 
noteworthy events in the world educational year, in view of the number 
of States sending Delegations to it, and of the fact that these Delegations 
are mostly composed of leading Ministry of Education officials, who will 
themselves be called on to implement the Recommendations passed by 
the Conference. 

Desiring as far as possible to reflect the geographical diversity of the 
countries represented, the Conference this year elected its officers as 
follows :— Chairman: Dr. G.A. Raadi, Ambassador, Member of the 
Executive Committee of Unesco (Persia); Vice-Chairmen: Dr. José 
Martinez Cobo, Ambassador, former Minister of Education (Ecuador), 
Mr. Jestis Rubio, Vice-Chairman of the National Educational Council 
(Spain), Mr. Henry I. Willett, Superintendent of Schools, President of the 
American Association of School Administrators (United States of America), 
Mr. Yoshio Tanaka, Deputy Minister of Education (Japan), Mr. F.T. 
Doudnik, Deputy Minister of Education (Ukraine S.S.R.). 

As Rapporteurs to introduce the general discussion, and preside over 
the committees drawing up draft recommendations, on points I and II 
of the agenda, the Conference elected Mr. Clayton D. Hutchins, Delegate 
of the United States of America, and Mr. Louis Machard, Delegate of 
France. 

The fourteen plenary meetings of the Conference were devoted to 
presentation and discussion of reports on educational progress in the 
school year 1954-1955, from each of the countries represented, and these 
reports are to be published in the “ International Yearbook of Education 
1955 "’. In addition the Conference discussed and unanimously adopted 
Recommendations Nos. 40 and 41, addressed to the Ministries of Education, 
respectively concerning the financing of education (an important matter 
never hitherto envisaged from the world angle), and the teaching of 
art in primary and secondary schools. The texts of these two Recom- 
mendations have been officially communicated to all governments, with 
the request that they make them widely known and put them into 


practice, 








TEXT OF LETTER OF INVITATION 
ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNMENTS 


Sir, 


We have the honour to invite you to participate in the XVIIIth 
International Conference on Public Education, organized under the 
agreement governing the relations between the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the International Bureau 
of Education. This Conference will be held at Geneva from 4th to 12th 
July, 1955. 

The Joint Committee responsible for deciding the various questions 
connected with the implementation of the above-mentioned agreement 
has, as on previous occasions, placed two subjects on the agenda for 
the Conference—one bearing on the educational system in general, and 
the other on a special aspect of education. 

In the first place, the Conference is called upon to consider the general 
problem of the financing of education. Having, at its XIVth session, 
formulated Recommendations concerning free and compulsory schooling, 
the Conference undertook to deal, in greater detail, with the main questions 
connected with the extension and improvement of school education. 
Thus it has already studied, in 1952, the problem of women’s access to 
education, and in 1953 and 1954 the training and status of primary and 
secondary teachers. But it is clear that in most countries the Recom- 
mendations formulated by the Conference since 1950 cannot be fully 
implemented, for lack of adequate financial resources. Again, the Regional 
Conference on Free and Compulsory Education convened by Unesco in 
Bombay in 1952 (UNESCO/ED/125: Report on the Regional Conference 
on Free and Compulsory Education in South Asia and the Pacific), and 
the Conference of Arab States on the same subject which the Egyptian 
Government organized in Cairo with the technical help of Unesco (Decem- 
ber 1954—January 1955), both emphasized the financial aspect of the 
extension of education in these two regions. It seems, therefore, that 
the time has come to bring this matter to the attention of the competent 
authorities of the various States taking part in the International Con- 
ference on Public Education. 

In the second place, the Conference is invited to deal with the question 
of the teaching of visual art in primary and secondary schools. 

Lastly, the Delegates will discuss the reports presented by the Minis- 
tries of Education on the principal measures adopted during the 1954- 
1955 school year and on the projects commenced during the same period. 

The agenda of the XVIIIth International Conference on Public 
Education therefore consists of the following items : 


(1) the financing of education ; 
(2) the teaching of the visual arts in primary and secondary schools ; 


(3) brief reports on the progress of education during the year 1954- 
1955, presented by the Ministries of Educhtion. 





In view of the nature and importance of the two first-named topics, 
it would be a matter of great satisfaction to us if you could participate 
in the Conference in person. 

If, however, you are unable to accept this invitation, we hope that 
you will, on this occasion, be represented by senior officials of your 
Ministry, and that these will be accompanied by persons who are expert 
in the matters which are the subject of the agenda. We should be very 
grateful if you would let us know, as soon as possible, the names of those 
to be included in your Delegation. 

The list of States and international organizations invited to the 
Conference is annexed to this letter. Comments on the three items of 
the agenda will be sent to you shortly and you will, in due course, receive 
the documents prepared for the Conference. 

We should be much obliged if you would let us have, at least a fort- 
night before the opening of the Conference, your brief report on the 
progress of education in your country during the school year 1954-1955, 
which is listed as item 3 on the agenda. In order that your report may 
be circulated and studied, it would be a great help to us if you could 
have it reproduced and could supply the Secretariat of the Conference 
with 200 copies, in English and French. May we remind you of the 
decision, previously taken, that only those reports which are ready for 
distribution before the discussion should be submitted to the Conference. 

The address of the Conference Secretariat is the International Bureau 
of Education, Palais Wilson, Geneva, to which all correspondence should 
be sent. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 


Luther H. Evans 


Director-General 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Jean PIAGET 


Director 
International Bureau of Education 


TEXT OF DETAILED AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE 
ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNMENTS 


The Unesco-I1.B.E. Joint Committee has deemed it useful for the 
International Conference on Public Education—which has in previous 
sessions drafted recommendations on compulsory education and its pro- 
longation, on the access of women to education, and on the training and 
status of primary and secondary teachers—to examine this year, at its 
XVIIIth session, the problem of financing education. It is, in fact, 
apparent that certain of the above-mentioned Recommendations run the 
risk of remaining ineffective through lack of funds to put them into 
practice. The Joint Committee has likewise included on the Conference 
agenda a second item which, although its interest is specifically educational, 
is also of present-day significance, namely, the teaching of art in primary 
and secondary schools. 
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Following the customary procedure, the Conference will be asked, 
for each of these two items, to appoint a rapporteur who will open the 
general discussion preceding the work of the drafting committee whose 
duty it will be, in each case, to prepare a draft recommendation, either 
No. 40 or No. 41, for the final approval of the Conference. 

In order to bring out the main points which should be stressed in 
drawing up one or other of the draft recommendations, Unesco and the 
International Bureau of Education are preparing for the use of Delegates 
various working documents bearing on the first two items on the agenda. 
It will thus be unnecessary for the Delegations to present circumstantial 
national reports on the financing of education or on the teaching of art 
in primary and secondary schools—the only national report required for 
the Conference being that on educational progress during the year 1954- 
1955, which figures as item III on the agenda. 

Before the opening of the Conference the Delegates will have at their 
disposal two comparative studies based on data supplied by the Ministries 
of Education in response to the inquiries undertaken by the International 
Bureau of Education, and dealing respectively with the financing of 
education and the teaching of art in primary and secondary schools. 
In addition to these, Unesco will submit for their benefit a statistical 
study on the sums spent on education in the different countries. Members 
of the Conference will also have at their disposal several national mono- 
graphs dealing with the financing of education. 


I. Tue FInaNcinG or EpucATION 


With regard to item I on the agenda, the main points on which the 
Conference will be called upon to state its views in general terms, with 
the object of drafting Recommendation No. 40 to the Ministries of Educa- 
tion concerning the Financing of Education, are as follows: 


(1) Financial Responsibility of Administrations: (a) extent to which 
constitutional laws or education acts should contain regulations concerning 
the distribution, among the various administrations, of financial respon- 
sibility for education, or fixing a specific ratio between expenditure on 
education and total expenditure on other items; (b) respective roles 
that should be played by the federal or central administrations, regional 
administrations, and local administrations with regard to the financing 
of education. 


(2) Sources of Funds for Financing Education: (a) previous deduction 
of these funds from the general receipts of the administrations responsible 
for financing education; (b) advantages and disadvantages of recourse 
to special taxes or duties levied entirely or partially for the purpose of 
financing education ; (c) use made of special measures such as the issue 
of stamps, collections, gifts in kind, etc., for financing specific educational 
programmes ; (d) importance of the yield of enrolment and examination 
fees and the possibility of their abolition. 
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(3) Ways of Financing Education: (a) Specifications of receipts and 
expenditures in the budgets of the federal or central, regional, and local 
administrations responsible for financing education ; (b) characteristics of 
plans for financing education whose term is longer than the financial year 
(five-year plans, for example); (c) utilization of special funds or extra- 
ordinary budgets for financing certain programmes ; (d) issue of loans ; 
(e) obligations that may possibly be imposed on industrial, mining, or 
agricultural undertakings, to make financial provision for certain educa- 
tional establishments. 

(4) Financing the Several Categories of Educational Establishments : 
Procedure for financing school building, furniture, equipment and mater- 
ials, salaries of teaching and auxiliary staffs, school meals and medical 
and social services, transport of pupils, etc., with regard to: (a) pre- 
primary education; (b) primary education; (c) secondary education ; 
(d) technical and vocational education ; (e) higher or university educa- 
tion; (f) teacher training; (g) adult education; (h) special education 
(handicapped children, etc.). 

(5) Financing of Education by Ministries (or Administrations) other 
than the Ministry of Education: Ways in which such financing is carried 
out and need for coordinating the educational activities of the various 
administrations. 

(6) Public Authorities’ Contributions to Independent Schools: Possible 
participation of various public administrations in the financing of inde- 
pendent schools. 

(7) Contemplated Measures to meet the Increasing Needs of Education: 
(a) Studies at national level on the present and future financial possibilities 
with reference to the needs of education ; (b) studies on the relation between 
the economic development of a country and the development of its edu- 
cational standard ; (c) national studies aiming to adapt the methods of 
financing to the characteristics of the country so as to get better value for 
the money expended ; (d) campaigns to convince responsible authorities 
and public opinion of the value of expenditure on education ; (e) emer- 
gency measures to meet the increasing costs due to increases in school 
enrolment, additional capital outlay (for construction and adaptation of 
premises), and working expenses (for teacher recruitment and salaries) 
resulting from such increases. 

(8) Foreign Participation (both National and International) in Financial 
Assistance: Part that might be played by such participation. 


Il. THe Teacuinc or Art In PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The following topics are suggestive of the main points on which 
general discussion might take place, and which will doubtless be taken 
into account when drafting Recommendation No. 41 to the Ministries of 
Education concerning the Teaching of Art in Primary and Secondary 
Schools : 

(1) Place of Art in Curriculum; (a) classes in which instruction in 
art (drawing, painting, modelling, engraving) is given; (b) age of 
pupils; (c) number of hours per week devoted to the teaching of art; 
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(d) coordination with other subjects in the curriculum; (e) compul- 
sory or optional character of art teaching ; (f) importance given to the 
teaching of art in promotion and school leaving examinations. 

(2) Aims of Art Teaching: development of imagination, creative 
power, and ability to observe ; self expression and self control ; general 
and intellectual training ; training of artistic taste ; acquisition of tech- 
niques, etc. 

(3) Syllabuses: (a) directives concerning the drawing up of the art 
syllabus for each of the various classes ; (b) general lines of the content 
of such syllabuses. 

(4) Teaching Methods: (a) directives concerning teaching methods ; 
(b) importance attached to the pupil’s free expression, the analysis or 
criticism of works of art, and the history of art ; (c) use made of group 
or team work, art books in the school library, the circulation of works 
of art between schools, visits to monuments, museums, and art exhibitions ; 
(d) exhibitions, competitions and exchanges of pupils’ work. 

(5) Materials; (a) materials used in the teaching of art ; (b) free pro- 
vision or payment for materials. 

(6) Teachers of Art: (a) teaching of art by class teachers or specialist 
teachers ; (b) training and further training of specialist teachers ; (c) their 
status ; (d) role of “ art advisers "’. 


III. Brier REPORTS FROM THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 
ON THE ProGrRESS OF EDUCATION DURING THE YEAR 1954-1955 


The experience gleaned from the seventeen preceding Conferences 
shows the value of an annual review of educational problems, a review 
held in high esteem by the education authorities of the various countries. 
Each Delegation is therefore asked to be good enough to provide a brief 
report on educational progress in its country during the past school year. 
Discussion by the Conference of these reports will enable Delegates to 
know what solutions have been found to the problems with which they 
are faced and to form a broad picture of the evolution of education in 
the last twelve months. These reports will subsequently be published in 
the International Yearbook of Education 1945, 

In order to facilitate the work of the Conference in the first place, 
and secondly to ensure a certain homogeneity to the contents of the 
Yearbook, the following suggestions and remarks are made with regard 
to item III on the Conference agenda : 

(1) Each Delegation is requested to have 200 copies of its report on 
educational progress made, either in its country or in Geneva, in English 
and in French, and to send at least one copy to the Conference Secretariat 
not less than fifteen days before the opening date of the Conference. Only 
those reports will be discussed by the Conference which have been distri- 
buted at the opening of the Conference. 

(2) The reports this year will be presented in inverse alphabetical 
order of countries. Each Delegation will have ten minutes at its disposal 
in which to speak of the most striking points in its report, which will 
have been distributed in advance to the Conference, and thus prepare 
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for the ensuing discussion of the same. The Delegate responsible for 
presenting the report will afterwards reply en bloc to the questions 
raised. 

(3) The brief reports on educational progress should not exceed 
3,500 words. 

(4) In drawing up their reports, the Ministries of Education are 
earnestly requested to limit themselves to an enumeration and commen- 
tary on developments which took place in the school year 1954-1955, 
so that this written summary will constitute a normal sequence to the 
report for the year 1953-1954. 

(5) The suggestions made hereafter concern the main points which 
should be treated in the brief reports, insofar as these various points 
correspond to changes which have taken place during the school year 
1954-1955. In order to facilitate the drafting of the comparative study 
on educational progress which will figure at the beginning of the Year- 
book, and to make it possible to draw attention to the educational cha- 
racteristics of the year 1954-1955, the Secretariat would be grateful if 
these points be presented in the following order : 


I. School Administration : 


(a) changes that have occurred during the year under review in 
school administration (reorganization of administrative services, 
inspectorate, etc.) ; 

(b) financing of education ; the public education budget as compared 
with that of the previous year (percentage of increase or decrease, 
etc.) ; 

(c) new school buildings. 


School Organization : 


(a) numerical increases: (i) opening of new establishments at any 
of the various stages of education (pre-school, primary, secondary, 
technical and vocational, higher, adult); (ii) enrolment changes 
as compared with last year ; 

(b) reforms or changes that have occurred during the year under 
review in the organization and structure (length of compulsory 
schooling and studies, establishment of new stages or new sections) 
of any of the above-mentioned stages of education. 


Study Plans, Curricula, Methods: 
(a) subjects that have been abolished from, of added to, the pro- 


gramme of studies of the various stages of education during 
the year under review ; 


(b) school subjects for which the content of the syllabus or curri- 
culum has been modified ; 


(c) development of certain methods or the use of new teaching 
techniques noted during the course of the year under review ; 


new textbooks, etc. 





IV. Teaching Staff: 


(a) modifications to the professional training and further training 
of teachers for the various stages of education ; 

(b) modifications to the status of teachers (appointment, salaries, 
etc.). 


V. Auziliary and Extra-scholastic Services : 


changes that have occurred in regard to schoolchildren’s health 
and physical development, school meals services, school 
psychology services, the education of handicapped children, 
youth movements, etc. 


In their accounts of the progress made in these various fields in the 
year under review, the Ministries of Education are requested to indicate 
wherever Recommendations passed by preceding sessions of the Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education have been applied. 


The present volume contains the list of members of the delegations, 
the proceedings of the meetings, the introductory reports of items I and 
II of the agenda presented by the Rapporteurs, Messrs. C. D. Hutchins 
and L. Machard, and the text of Recommendations Nos. 40 and 41, 
adopted by the Conference, on the Financing of Education and the Teaching 
of Art in Primary and Secondary Schools. 

In order to be fully documented on the XVIIIth International 


Conference on Public Education, the following volumes should also be 
consulted :— 


Financing of Education 

Teaching of Art in Primary and Secondary Schools 
Public Expenditure on Education 

International Yearbook of Education 1955. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS 


FIRST MEETING 


Monday, 4th July, at 11 a.m. 
Chairmen; Mr. Alfred Borer and Mr. G.A. Raapi 


OPENING OF CONFERENCE 


Mr. Alfred Bore. (Switzerland): The pleasant tradition which has 
it that the International Conference on Public Education should meet in 
Geneva affords me, as the Head of the Swiss Delegation, the privilege of 
opening your deliberations and of wishing you a cordial welcome to Swiss 
soil. 

To come as representatives of so many countries you have not 
hesitated to travel great distances in some cases, in answer to the invitation 
by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education. The previous 
Conference marked a step in the direction of universal representation at 
our meeting, and the present one is in no wise inferior to it in this respect. 

I wish to voice my particular pleasure at seeing Mr. Luther Evans, 
Director-General of Unesco, accompanied by outstanding members of 
his staff, among us today. His presence, and that of so many Delegates 
chosen from the highest public education authorities, proves the interest 
that is aroused by your deliberations and the value of your work, I hardly 
need to extend a special greeting to Mr. Piaget and Mr. Rossellé, the 
Director and Assistant Director of the International Bureau of Education ; 
they are old friends and without their presence the Conference would not 
be complete. 

Unfortunately, one of the most active members of our previous 
Conferences passed suddenly away last year. He was Mr. Marcel Abraham, 
Head of the French Delegation, and President of the Council of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education since 1948. On two occasions, the more 
recent being last year, he presided over our Conference with that charm 
and authority which had gained him the friendship and admiration of all. 
We pay a tribute of respect to his memory. I trust we may ask the mem- 
bers of the French Delegation to convey to the Ministry of National 
Education our heartfelt condolences with our friend and neighbour nation, 
which has lost in its Director of its University Foreign Relations Office a 
brilliant ambassador in the cause of French thought. 

The agenda of our Conference deals with one of the essential subjects 
of public education, the problem that always occupies the mind of every 
public figure responsible for its administration—I speak of finance. When 
all is said and done, everything comes down to finance : the improvement 
of public education, the extension of compulsory education, school building, 
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recruiting and salaries of teaching staffs, the improvement of methods. 
In every case the financial question is there, in the forefront, and is the 
first problem that must be solved. Whatever the political and adminis- 
trative organization of the various countries may be—and a wide variety 
are represented here—you are all confronted with perplexing problems 
in this connection. The comparative study on the financing of education 
which the International Bureau of Education has prepared from the reports 
from fifty-five countries, bears witness to the variety of the systems in force 
in confederations, fedetative countries, and centralized countries. You 
will have to bear this variety in mind when drafting a Recommendation ; 
for it to be universally valid, this Recommendation must lay down general 
principles that are capable of adaptation to the realities of the situation 
in each country. By doing so you will render a signal service to all 
the Ministries, one that will figure worthily among the excellent Recom- 
mendations of previous years. 

After having dealt with education from the material standpoint, you 
will take up one of the disinterested and attractive aspects of the tasks 
that devolve upon the schools, the teaching of art. To give a child the 
means of self-expression not only in words but also with pencil, brush and 
modelling clay, is to give him the means to achieve the basic aspirations 
of any personality. I am sure, therefore, that you will be at one with me 
in thinking that the Unesco-I.B.E Joint Committee was well advised in 
placing this matter on the agenda. 

Lastly, the reports on educational progress during the last scholastic 
year will give you an opportunity for a general survey that is always 
extremely instructive. In the days preceding this meeting accounts of 
the situation of education in the various countries in 1954-1955 have 
arrived in Geneva, which has become the headquarters of education, 
just as, thanks to the World Health Organization and the Red Cross, 
it is the headquarters of public health and disaster relief, and, thanks to 
the World Meteorological Organization, the headquarters of the world’s 
weather conditions. The reports on educational progress in 1954-1955 
likewise announce unchanged situations, more or less rapid developments, or 
storm centres alongside areas in which apparently complete calm prevails. 
The valuable information you have brought will enable us to sum up the 
progress that has been made and to perceive the main currents in school 
development. 

These reports, moreover, are not empty words of which no trace is 
left. The International Yearbook of Education reproduces them and 
enables useful comparisons to be made. In perusing it we see that last year 
the appropriations for public education increased by an average of between 
eleven and twelve per cent. We also read that in some countries the 
allocations for secondary school building exceeded those for primary 
school building. We also note that the reforms relating to secondary 
education were more numerous than those concerning primary education. 
What is in store for us in 1955, in our impending world tour of educa- 
tion, in this remarkable “lesson on comparative education’, as the 
Chairman of the XVth Conference so happily termed it? The realization 
will probably be brought home to us that educational problems are becom- 
ing evermore complex and urgent. We shall once again realize that one 
country’s experience helps to solve another country’s difficulties. 
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In closing, I trust that our work in common may this year as in the 
past be inspired by what a writer once called “ the spirit of Geneva”, in 
other words, the spirit of collaboration and mutual understanding. I 
declare open the XVIIIth International Conference on Public Education. 


ELecTION oF CONFERENCE OFFICERS 


The CHArRMAN announced that the next item of business was election 
of the Conference officers, i.e., a chairman and five vice-chairmen. He 
called for nominations for those offices. 


Mr. Pave (France) thanked Mr. Alfred Borel, Head of the Swiss 
Delegation, for the kind words he had spoken in memory of his friend and 
predecessor, Mr. Marcel Abraham, who had presided over the International 
Conference on Public Education of the preceding year. He would convey 
his expression of sympathy to the Ministry of National Education. 

As Head of the Delegation which had occupied the Chair the year 
before, he nominated, as Chairman of the XVIIIth Conference, H.E. 
Ambassador G.A. Raadi, Head of the Persian Delegation, and, as Vice- 
Chairmen, Messrs. F.T. Doudnik, Deputy Minister of Public Education 
in the Ukraine, José Martinez Cobo, Head of the Ecuadorian Delegation, 
Jesis Rubio, Vice-President of the National Council of Education in 
Spain, Henry I. Willett, Head of the United States Delegation, and 
Yoshio Tanaka, Deputy Minister of Education in Japan. 


(H.E. Ambassador Raadi was elected Chairman by acclamation, and 


took the Chair.) 
(Messrs. Doudnik, Martinez Cobo, Rubio, Willett and Tanaka were 
elected Vice-Chairmen.) 


The CuHarrman thanked delegates for the honour that had been paid 
to him. Honours were the prerogative of the elders, and he believed that 
he owed the Chairmanship of the XVIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education to the fact of his having been connected with the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education for many years. He trusted that the Con- 
ference would be marked, as the previous ones had been, by equanimity 
and mutual understanding, and that it would contribute to the improve- 
ment of education throughout the world. 


ADDRESS BY THE DirnEecToR-GENERAL oF UNESCO 


Mr. Evans (Director-General of Unesco): 1 should like to associate 
myself with the tribute paid to the memory of Mr. Marcel Abraham. We 
in Unesco felt his death to be a great loss for education and international 
cooperation, both of which were fields to which he had devoted many 
years of his life’s work, in trying to promote activities likely to increase 
cooperation between the nations. He was elected Chairman of this 
Conference on two occasions, first in 1948 and again last year, and we shall 
not forget his personality for a long time. 
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I do not intend to make a long speech, as I am not deeply versed in 
the fields with which this Conference is occupied, but you know that the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization has as 
one of its most important tasks that of improving scholastic education 
in the strict sense of the word throughout the entire world. It is for this 
reason that we take the greatest interest in these Conferences organized 
jointly with the International Bureau of Education, and in the Recom- 
mendations which the Conference submits each year to the Ministries 
of Education. 

I have held the post of Director-General of Unesco for only two years, 
but this is the third time that I have been present at this Conference. I 
shall not forget that my first day’s work at Unesco was spent in Geneva 
in your midst, at the opening of the XVIth Conference. I cannot promise 
you that I shall always be among you, but whenever I am able to I shall 
not fail to show by my presence the measure of the interest attached by 
Unesco to your work. 

There are in existence a large number of international organizations 
which deal with different problems by the use of different techniques, and 
it does not always prove easy to coordinate the activities of these agencies 
with a view to the attainment of a common goal. All those who go next 
week to listen to the debates in the Economic and Social Council will 
realize the amount of time that will be devoted to the coordination of this 
cooperation. For Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, 
coordination has hitherto been extremely easy to achieve, and it is a 
pleasure for me to bear witness to that fact in this assembly, at the same 
time congratulating those persons to whom we owe this understanding, 
thanks to their collaborative spirit. 

The first of the problems you are going to discuss is that of finance. 
It is not the role of Unesco or of the International Bureau of Education 
to solve this problem through direct action, but rather to organize under 
the auspices of our Organizations exchanges of views and information. 
Unesco has earmarked a special fund for educational development, and 
I have undertaken responsibility for the United Nations inquiry which 
will precede the debate on these matters at the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Unesco has no intention of playing a leading role in this 
field, but I think I can say how very much we are interested in the ques- 
tion. We cannot be unmindful of the fact that though education costs a 
lot of money, it is a gilt-edged investment. 

I should like to say a few words about the second item on the agenda : 
the teaching of art in primary and secondary schools. Unesco, as you are 
doubtless aware, has for many years shown a lively interest in this field. 
We are convinced of the important role played by art in school education. 
We are convinced too that it is a factor of individual expression which 
should be encouraged and to which due attention should be paid right 
from the first stages of teaching. Unesco has published, or has contributed 
to the publication of, a whole series of documents devoted to this question. 
It has also given encouragement to quite a number of specialized assoc- 
iations in this field. 

I should like to add a remark of a general nature. Unesco has hitherto 
devoted itself to the study of curricula by dealing with the various subjects 
of study separately ; the International Conference on Public Education 
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has, for its part, adopted in recent years a whole series of Recommendations 
each of which tends to add to a given aspect of the curricula. But the total 
of these ameliorations in curricula entails a risk of unduly burdening such 
curricula. It is for this reason that I proposed to the Unesco General 
Conference at its last session in Montevideo that a study be made of 
scholastic syllabuses considered as a whole, in such a way as to formulate 
recommendations of a general nature which may be applicable to the 
special situation in each of the countries concerned. From next year 
onwards an advisory committee will begin work with a view to submitting 
a preliminary report to the Unesco General Conference that will be held 
in New Delhi in 1956. The Unesco Secretariat will keep you informed of 
the recommendations formulated by this advisory committee, and it 
hopes to be able to evolve a system that will enable advice to be given to 
the various countries interested, for the complete overhauling of their 
curricula. 

I apologize for these long digressions; but I had certain ideas to 
which I attach importance and which I was anxious to communicate to 
the many Delegates here to-day. Among them I have the pleasure of seeing 
many familiar faces, delegates to the meetings organized at Unescv House. 
That is a pleasant observation to make, and it goes to show that the 
coordination between Unesco and the International Bureau of Education 
exists not only on the level of the Secretariats of both of these great 
international organizations, but also on the level of Member States and of 


their delegates. 


ADDRESS BY THE DiRECTOR 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Piacet (Director of 1.B.£): Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I should first of all like, if I may, to extend warm thanks to the govern- 
ments and the Ministries of Education who have sent such large and 
well chosen Delegations to this year’s International Conference on Public 
Education. May I bid them a cordial welcome and express my satisfaction 
at the further step we have made in the direction of universality. 

There is only one subject for grief, only one shadow on the picture. 
This year we have lost a very dear friend, the President of last year's 
International Conference on Public Education, Inspector-General Marcel 
Abraham. Words cannot tell how much he did for the International 
Bureau of Education. Not only did he preside over our Council for many 
years and occupy the Chair at two of our Conferences, but he was also a 
very dependable friend, completely devoted and unshakably true. He 
aided us in the most difficult moments and gave wise counsel throughout 
his term of office. His joviality and his optimism were a source of comfort 
to us, and he had a place for us in his heart. In losing Marcel Abraham 
the International Bureau of Education has lost one of its foremost leaders. 

I should like to recall to your minds the great traditions of this Con- 
ference : (a) mutual information and the common search for the best 
solutions, convinced as we are that progress stems from a frank exchange 
of information and opinions; (b) mutual understanding of the other's 
point of view ; this is not a search for universal rules on various problems, 
but unity in reciprocity ; (c) the pre-eminence of technique over politics ; 
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naturally public education stands together on all political problems, 
but we endeavour to leave aside doctrinal differences and enmities in 
order to find a common denominator on all subjects; (d) emphasis on 
success rather than on failure. Last year you gave an admirable example 
of this method, and we are certain that this will again be the case this year. 

On the agenda we have the following : the financing of public educa- 
tion ; the teaching of arts ; reports on educational progress in 1954-1955. 
I shall not say very much about finance, for I have no competence or 
aptitude in that field, nor any of the talents of an administrator in charge 
of educational finance. But although no administrator, I am one of the 
administered, and know the difficilties of financing in the fields of teaching 
and research. I seem to have noticed one general rule, if I may be allowed 
to generalize on my impressions, and that is that the Ministries of Public 
Education are kindly disposed, and that the Ministries of Finance are a 
little less kindly disposed, That is why we did not invite representatives of 
public finance here, and assumed that representatives of education would 
come to a better understanding among themselves concerning the unive: sal 
arguments and overall measures likely to sway their Ministers of Finance. 

As to the teaching of art, it is a question of major interest not only 
to educationists but also psychologists, since it is often through modelling 
and drawing that a child best reveals his personality. Drawing is un- 
doubtedly from many points of view the best method of observation, and 
of late, children’s drawings have been used by psychologists for a wide 
range of purposes: personality tests, intelligence tests, etc. Years ago 
we ourselves used them to study the child’s representation of space. 

I therefore have pleasure, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


in reiterating my welcome to you and in wishing you, in wishing ourselves, 
the best of success in our work. 


Mrs. Joporu (Hungary) wished to say that her Delegation considered 
that the Republic of China could not very well represent China at the 
International Conference on Public Education. 


Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) endorsed those remarks. The Soviet 
Union Delegation considered that only a Delegate appointed by the People’s 
Republic of China was entitled to represent the Chinese people at that 
Conference. 


Mr. Bie.eck: (Poland) supported the statement of the Hungarian 
Delegation. 


Mr. VAcLavik (Czechoslovakia) supported the statement made by the 
honourable representative of Hungary. 


Mr. GonzALez Barros (Colombia) asked whether the problem came 
within the jurisdiction of the Conference or whether it was one for Unesco 
and the International Bureau of Education, the convenors of the Con- 
ference, to settle. 


The Director of the International Bureau of Education recalled 
that it was indeed the case that invitations to Delegations were not a 
matter for the Conference itself but for the Unesco-I.B.E. Joint Committee. 
In accordance with the promise he himself had given at the Conference 
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the preceding year, he had raised the question with the Joint Committee, 
bringing up the desirability of inviting a representative of the People’s 
Republic of China to the International Conference on Public Education. 
This proposal had not met with the approval of the Joint Committee, as 
the Unesco representatives deemed that their organization, being one of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations, should fall in with the 
decisions in the matter made by the latter body. He affirmed his readiness 
to bring up the question again at the next meeting of the Joint Committee. 


The CuHarmman proposed that the Conference should take note of the 
statement by the Director of the International Bureau of Education, 
and proceed to the next item of business. 


(The meeting rose at 12 a.m.) 


SECOND MEETING 
Monday, 4th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Mr. G.A. RaAapt 


The CHarnMaAN opened the meeting, and announced that discussion 
would begin on the reports on educational progress in 1954-1955. 


REPORT FROM VIETNAM 


Mr. Vo van Lua (Vietnam) commented on the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from 
Messrs. Antoine Boret (Switzerland), Vatpts pe La Paz (Cuba) and 
Ervin (Unesco). 

Two pilot community schools had been set up in Vietnam. In addition 
to primary education (six classes), the schools were giving vocational and 
technical courses and were teaching elementary English. The courses in 
agriculture, forestry and fish-breeding were adapted to the particular re- 
quirements of the area. The schools also contained a weaving shop for girls. 

In connection with the campaign for literacy, the government had 
organized reading, writing and arithmetic classes for the peasants and was 
publishing for their use a magazine containing health hints, the elementary 
principles of civics, and literary texts for the purpose of enlarging their 
vocabulary. 


Report From THE U.S.S.R. 


Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) after having spoken in memory of 
Mr. Marcel Abraham, who had presided so successfully over the Conference 
the previous year and had contributed to understanding between the 
various countries, commented on the report on educational progress in 
the U.S.S.R., and answered questions from Messrs. Caxé (/taly), Penton 
(Cuba), Avivor (Israel), Aknawt (Unesco), Pave (France) and ANas 
(Afghanistan). 
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Separate education for boys and girls had been introduced on edu- 
cational grounds. It appeared that physiological and psychological 
factors called for a different curriculum for each sex, and for a period of 
ten years that system had appeared to be satisfactory. Gradually the 
advantages of coeducation, however, had become apparent, and had 
therefore been reintroduced in the larger towns of the Soviet Union. 

The State was responsible throughout the Soviet Union for the pre- 
paration and publication of school textbooks. The governments of the 
federative republics also published textbooks. To that end the services 
of specialists had been utilised and compet‘tions with large amounts of 
money as prizes had been held. Modifications had been made in the text- 
books for certain subjects, as for example mathematics. 

In the Soviet Union education in ethics was based upon the materialist 
spirit. After the October Revolution the separation had been made 
between Church and State ; lay education was the rule and was based on 
the principle of anti-religious materialism. 

The Soviet Union was confronted with many problems in the edu- 
cational field. There was the problem of giving all the workers an opportu- 
nity of acquiring a wider culture, and the problem of giving more and more 
extensive education. Foreign language teaching also created a problem. 
The network of higher educational establishments had been enlarged ; 
the principal problems were connected with the introduction of poly- 
technic education, in the framework of the development of technical 
education as a whole. It was of interest to note that the shortage of 
teachers appeared to have been overcome. 

A knowledge of universal, world culture was the real basis of all the 
curricula, While stress was laid on the importance of the Russian partici- 
pation in the common heritage of mankind, a matter which had been 
underestimated in the past, sentiments of respect for all races and peoples 
were likewise inculcated in the children, since they all had a contribution 
to make to that heritage. 

There existed in the Soviet Union a secondary education cycle of a 
duration of ten years, on the basis of which technical education had 
recently been built. Such education afforded not only an introduction to 
the humanities but also to the physical and biological sciences, and had 
made it possible to raise the standard of knowledge and to train skilled 
workers. Plans were being made for a wider and more extensive basis for 
secondary education, because the schools should cater for every field. 

The increase in the number of pupils was a logical consequence of 
the campaign for literacy and the introduction of secondary education 
in the countryside. The ten-year school cycle had been introduced in the 
towns, and was about to be introduced into the villages. The increase in 
the number of schools corresponded to the Soviet Union's increase of 
population, 


REPORT FROM THE UNION oF BuRMA 


Mr. Sein (Union of Burma) commented on the report on educational 
progress in 1954-1955 and then replied to questions from Messrs, EL Nemir 
(Egypt), Ervin (Unesco), and Anas (Afghanistan). 
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Parents were sending their children more and more to the State schools, 
the number of which was steadily growing. 

Before the attainment of Independence, the government had been 
granting subsidies to private schools. It was hoped that it would gradually 
be possible to bring the latter under regulation and that steps could be 
taken to ensure that their curricula were more in conformity with those 
of the State schools. 

Each school district had an inspector in charge of administrative and 
financial matters. 

In order to enable pupils to develop their individual aptitudes, new 
subjects of study, such as manual work of various kinds and gardening, 
had been introduced into the secondary curricula. 


REPORT FROM THE UKRAINE 


Mr. Doupnik (Ukraine) introduced the report on educational pro- 
gress in his country in 1954-1955, and answered questions from Messrs. 
Reimers (German Federal Republic), and Pave and Gat (France). 

Two hours a week were devoted to physical training and pupils had 
to pass tests in gymnastics, physical culture, etc. Sports competitions 
in which the majority of the pupils took part were also organized, not 
merely on the local and regional level but also between the schools of the 
various republics of the Soviet Union. 

The technical and agronomical clubs mentioned in the report con- 
cerned themselves with the study of a particular subject in the curriculum, 
and met once a week after school hours. 

The experimental plots which the government made available to 
schools were of assistance in the practical application of theoretical know- 
ledge acquired in biology, agronomy, and so on. These plots might be 
considered as laboratories in which the children, under the supervision 
of the teachers, carried out scientific experiments. 


REPORT FROM THAILAND 


Mr. Atrracara (Thailand) commented on the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955. 


Mr. Ervin (Unesco) wished to give further details regarding the 
International Institute which Unesco had established in collaboration 
with the Thailand government in order to study under which conditions 
the educational practices and ideals of a given country could be success- 
fully transferred to another country. Many governments were spending 
large sums to give their young people education and training in countries 
in which the conditions were different from those existing at home. There 
arose therefore a problem of adaptation which called for study. 


The CHarrMaAN proposed as Rapporteurs for items I and II of the 
agenda Mr. C.D. Hutchins, for the financing of education, and Mr. Louis 
Machard, for the teaching of art. 


(Messrs. C.D. Hutchins and L. Machard were elected Rapporteurs.) 
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REPORT FROM SWITZERLAND 


Mr. GRANDJEAN (Switzerland) introduced the report on educational 
progress in 1954-1955 and then replied to questions from Messrs. Avipor 
(Israel), and Saint-Victror (Haiti). 

All educationists and the heads of the cantonal and federal depart- 
ments were of the opinion that the variety of the Swiss school system was 
a source of wealth and development for education. The very variety of 
the system was one of the reasons for its success. Moreover, by reason 
of the four languages spoken, the different religions practised in the coun- 
try, etc., a unified education system might not correspond to the social 
requirements of the population. 

The Federal maturilé (the secondary school leaving examination) 
was organized with a view to entrance to medical studies. But in actual 
practice all pupils who had not attended an official secondary school were 
obliged to take the maturilé under the auspices of the Federal Commission. 

Terms spent in another Swiss university were granted recognition. 
A large number of students from the German-speaking part of Switzerland 
came to take their first term of medicine in Geneva, such studies being 
governed by federal regulations. In connection with secondary education, 
however, a period of adaptation was in some cases required. 


(The meeting rose at 6.10 p.m.) 


THIRD MEETING 


Tuesday, 5th July, at 9.30 a.m. 
Chairman; Mr. G.A, Raapt 


FINANCING OF EDUCATION 
(GENERAL Discussion) 


The Cnarrman declared the meeting open and announced that the 
session would be devoted to general discussion of the problem of financing 
education. 


Mr. Hutcuins (United States), Rapporteur, presented the introductory 
report (given in full on a later page) on item I of the agenda : the financing 
of education. 


The Cuarmman thanked the Rapporteur for his excellent survey, and 
opened the general discussion. 


Mr. GrorHuseEN (German Federal Republic) welcomed the discussion 
since the situation in the world turned always upon questions of finance. 
Those who dealt with the financing of education found themselves in 
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somewhat of a dilemma. On the one hand they were besieged by justifiable 
requests from schools and of those working in the field of education, and 
on the other hand they were obliged to submit to the decisions of finance 
ministers who were not always in a position to satisfy the demand. Their 
task was therefore twofold : (a) to satisfy the needs of education, (b) to 
consider the possibilities of national finance. One of the first difficulties 
encountered concerned the comparison of the respective position in 
different countries, their financial circumstances being closely linked to 
the whole of their economic structure. 

Referring to the statistics given in the working paper distributed to 
Delegates, he emphasized that it might be dangerous to draw conclusions 
therefrom. Those statistics were based in part upon rates of exchange. 
The official assessment however, of each country’s contribution to the 
financing of education could not be considered as a basis of comparison 
in view of the fairly considerable fluctuation in the rates of exchange and 
in internal purchasing power. 

It would therefore be necessary, in the Recommendation of the 
Conference, to suggest steps to be taken to enable comparisons of financial 
data to be made. 


Mr. Orntov (U.S.S.R.) pointed out that the system of financing 
education in each country, including the Soviet Union, corresponded to 
the particular characteristics and needs of that country. The Soviet 
Union had never failed to do everything possible for the cultural develop- 
ment of its population, and comparative figures of expenditure in the field 
of education before and after the Revolution clearly showed the enormous 
progress that had been made. It would suffice, for example, to point out 
that school expenditure per head of the population had increased from 
27 to 360 roubles, the figure just before the war being 60 roubles. The 
budgetary position in the field of education was also most satisfactory ; 
the education budget occupied second place (after that of agriculture), 
and was increasing at a far greater rate than that of other fields. The 
amounts allocated to education during the second five-year plan were five 
times as great as those granted during the first five-year plan ; in certain 
particularly under-privileged regions where in the past only one person 
in a hundred and fifty had been able to enjoy the benefits of education, the 
proportion today was one in five. The financial resources available for 
education were improving as the national economy as a whole progressed. 
The budget derived from three sources ; the government of the Union, the 
authorities of each republic, and local authorities. As the revenue of each 
of these three sources was constantly increasing the school services were 
guaranteed and assured. The Ministry of Finance provided the funds, 
but the Ministry of Education was responsible for the use of them, and 
it was therefore necessary to plan so that distribution corresponded to 
needs and so that each institution thus received sums in proportion to its 
number of pupils. In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the source 
of the satisfactory development in the field of education was to be found 
in the Soviet Constitution, which guaranteed each citizen the right to 


free education. 


Mr. Ex Nemirn (Egypt) was of the opinion that the preface of the 
distributed study on financing gave a very clear statement of the difficulties 
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involved in the collection of data on educational expenditures. Govern- 
ment officials should be trained for the job of providing such data. In 
the case of Egypt the educational budget, as reported to Unesco and 
I.B.E., amounted to £E 28,731,100, representing 11°, or 12% of the over- 
all State budget. Other Ministries, however, also contributed to the 
financing of education, total expenditure for 1954-1955 thus amounting 
to £E 40,004,515, i.e., 20% of the national budget. 


Mr. Gat (France) trusted that discussion of the technical and admin- 
istrative aspects would not divert attention from the problem itself. It 
was of course essential to ensure the financing of education, but the organ- 
ization of financial systems must be subordinate to the ultimate purpose, 
the training of the child. It was clear that no single overall solution 
existed. The financing of education depended largely on the economic 
and social structure of a country. It was possible, however, to discern 
two general trends : first, to appeal to the State, and, secondly, to appeal 
to individual or private concerns. Both systems had advantages and 
drawbacks. 

Financing of education by the State was desirable on economic 
grounds: education was costing more and more and covering a longer 
period of the pupil's life. The State, however, should not supplant the 
parents but rather help them in their task of bringing up their children, 
by making it easier to secure a more thorough education. Moreover, even 
though private concerns might be more efficient in the field of vocational 
education, it was not desirable to leave the training of children entirely 
in their hands, since general education should not be limited to the utili- 
tarian vocational field. 

The system adopted in France left room for both private enterprise 
and State action. In general, private concerns collaborated in vocational 
training, and left the task of organizing general education to the State. 
In cases where they themselves organized general and vocational training, 
they did so under State supervision. The goal of the Ministry of National 
Education was respect for individual freedom and private initiative in 
the context of collective responsibility. 


Mr. Borer (Switzerland) remarked that the extreme diversity of 
national educational systems made a comparative study of educational 
financing a very difficult matter. It was necessary to give an exact defi- 
nition of educational expenditures ; in their replies to the questionnaire 
of the International Bureau of Education some governments gave under 
that heading only expenditures on public schools, while others included 
expenditures on extra-scholastic activities, health services, adult educa- 
tion, etc. It was also necessary to define the real value of the various 
national currencies, showing what was the purchasing power, for example, 
of the teachers’ salaries shown in reports or replies to questionnaires. 


Mr. Wittetr (United States) thought that it would be very difficult 
for the Conference itself to establish such a comparison, the proper task 
of the Conference being to formulate Recommendations, not to do research. 


Mr. Rosse..6 (1.B.E.) sought to clarify the purpose of the general 
discussion which, as Delegates realized, preceded the work of the committee 
responsible for formulating a draft recommendation. It would be of 
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interest to hear the opinions of Delegations on the main problems of edu- 
cational finance, e.g., was it desirable for the question of educational 
finance to appear in State constitutions? Should basic laws stipulate 
a minimum percentage for the expenditure on education? Should the 
greater part of financial responsibility be borne by the central authorities 
or by local administrations ? Should educational appropriations be found 
from the general budget directly, or should special taxes (on property, 
beer, tobacco, horse races, etc.) be imposed? Should teachers’ salaries, 
investment costs (school building, etc.) be borne by the central authority 
or by the municipalities? Should the younger generation be made to 
contribute (by means of loans) to investment costs ? Beside those problems 
there were those of the five-year plans, the financing of private education, 
direct or indirect assistance from abroad granted to certain countries, 
etc. It would be advantageous if all such problems were dealt with during 
the general discussion. It was not necessary to be an expert in financial 
matters to take part in a discussion of them. 


Mr. VAciavix (Czechoslovakia) explained that in the Czechoslovak 
Republic all expenses (buildings, installations, salaries, wages, etc.) were 
entirely provided for by the State budget, in which they appeared either 
as expenditures of the central administration or of the national committees. 
The funds to cover the material requirements of education came exclusively 
from national revenue, the greater part of which was supplied by the 
socialist economy, only a quite insignificant part coming from taxes on 
the population. The increase in the education budget was in harmony 
with the planned development of the national economy. 


Mr. Rusio (Spain) suggested that each of the items on the detailed 
agenda should first be gone into ; definite questions or statements bearing 
on those points could then be made. 


Mrs. Netcurporouk (Ukraine) stated that in her country education 
was financed by the government. The government's appropriations made 
it possible to increase the number of schools at all levels, including pre- 
primary establishments and libraries. The length of schooling, formerly 
six years, was at present ten years. The number of schools had risen to 
16,898, an increase over the 1946 figure of 60%. The number of pupils 
had risen to 3,183,000. The granting of new appropriations would make 
it possible to set up schools, kolkhozes, etc. Two hundred and fifty-nine 
schools, catering for 94,800 pupils, had been established in the mining 
areas, and were partly financed by the industrial and mining undertakings. 
It would be a good idea to increase governmental appropriations and reduce 
military expenditures, to increase educational budgets and abolish dis- 
crimination of every kind. Ukrainian educationalists were continuing to 
raise the people’s level of education in order to inculcate in the rising 
generation a spirit of understanding and respect for others. 


Mr. Anas (Afghanistan) deemed that the documentation prepared 
by the International Bureau of Education and the statistics provided 
by Unesco would improve knowledge of the position in each country. 
By studying the different methods in use it might perhaps be possible to 
discover new methods for a better distribution of educational expenditures. 
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Mr. Grornusen (German Federal Republic) said that in his opinion 
it would be difficult to discuss technical questions in such a large assembly 
as the present Conference. He suggested that the Conference begin the 
general discussion by studying certain concrete questions,: primarily that 
of whether constitutional laws should include provision for the financing 
of education. 


Mr. Ca6 (Italy) emphasized the need for the Conference to express 
its views on the points to be submitted to the drafting committee. 


Mr. Saint-Victror (Haiti) pointed out that it was rather difficult 
for certain countries to commit themselves to the policy which certain 
Delegates had indicated as being in force in their countries. In actual fact, 
the system of financing did not depend entirely upon the Ministries of 
Education and Finance, but on a number of other factors, such as the 
degree of industrial development. It was difficult, for example, for a coun- 
try whose economy was based almost exclusively on agriculture to ask its 
struggling industries to accept responsibility for a share in educational 
expenditure. 


Mr. Grornusen (German Federal Republic) felt it would be unwise 
to include articles, laying down over-precise instructions for the financing 
of education, in the constitution of a country. The financing of education 
was in fact closely linked to economic development, which in its turn was 
dependent upon unpredictable outside circumstances. It was therefore 
preferable to deal with the subject of financing within the frame of ordinary 


laws and regulations, which could easily be revised and amended. 


Mr. Pave (France) felt it was desirable to determine whether it was 
possible, for example, to establish directives for financing in a federal 
country, as was done in unitarian countries such as his own. With regard 
to the establishment of a fixed percentage of the total budget of a country 
to be allocated to education, he pointed out that in determining such a 
percentage it would be necessary to take the degree of evolution of that 
country into account. 

He further pointed out that it was impossible to make good any 
considerable arrears in the space of a few years. For that reason it was 
necessary to consider alongside the various five-year, four-year and annual 
plans, the possibility of long-term plans. 


Mr. Ervin (Unesco) hoped that the Conference would have the courage 
to become a deliberating body. All those present were working under 
different combinations of cultural and social circumstances, but the 
discussion of common problems could enable them to find the solution 
to certain questions. 

It was sometimes thought that the Minister of Education and the 
Minister of Finance were natural enemies. An ideal solution would be 
that proposed by Plato ; he said that the Minister of Education ought to 
be the Prime Minister, thereby having full authority over the Finance 
Minister. When the Finance Minister imposed a limit for educational 
expenditure, two replies could be made: (a) to argue that it was not 
possible to raise the standard of living without first increasing expenditure 
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on education, in other words to stress the importance of enabling everyone 
to read and to write, and then of providing professional training ; (b) to 
assert the importance of training a class of semi-intellectuals and of 
developing higher education in line with progress on the industrial and 
technical levels. 


Mr. Atracara (Thailand) said that certain parts of the question- 
naire on the financing of education had been wrongly interpreted by his 
country. The education budget amounted to 16% of the total national 
budget, 20%, of the latter being constituted by donations. The public 
gave its aid to local schools. Special taxes had been introduced for edu- 
cational purposes and for the financing of health services. The Ministry 
of Health and the Ministry of Agriculture also financed schools. The 
amount of foreign aid was of the order of 40 millions. The regional or 
local administrations should be responsible for the financing of education 
and should raise taxes for educational purposes, whereas the national 
administration ought to allocate funds to the local or regional adminis- 
trations and also have at its disposal special funds for financing education. 
Industrial concerns should be required to meet certain obligations, par- 
ticularly with reference to vocational training. A campaign should be 
launched to convince the public of the value of expenditures on education, 
Central, regional and local administrations and school authorities should 
make plans for emergency measures to cope with problems of school 
building, recruitment of teachers, etc. 


Mr. Luxarea ( Yugoslavia) observed that it would be more and more 
difficult for countries to face financial requirements in the field of education. 
Compulsory education, modern methods of teaching, and increase of 
population also contributed to an increase in those requirements. He 
believed, however, that the financial problem in that field stemmed from 
the fact that the greater part of material revenues was devoted to war 
reparations or armaments. That was why his Delegation considered that 
the Conference should stress the fact and that the points should be included 
in the Recommendation of the Conference to the various governments, 
The Conference should state that a peace-loving attitude in national 
policy would free large sums of money which could be devoted to 
education. He was convinced that stressing that point of view in the 
discussion on financing education would certainly help the younger 
generation. No mere financial technique could solve the problems of 
improving the material basis of education, especially in underdeveloped 
countries. 


Mr. D’Rozarnio (India) said that in his country the percentage of the 
national budget to be devoted to education was not fixed by law, as this 
might have a restrictive effect. The various branches of education were 
financed according to availability of funds and urgency of need. The 
provincial governments were responsible for public education, but in order 
to ensure a uniform development and to improve standards in the various 
levels of education throughout the country, the federal government 
granted the provincial authorities subventions in proportion to their 
expenditure, this proportion varying according to the level of education 
and the needs. 
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Mr. Barnes (Liberia) felt that there were many ways of ensuring 
the financing of education. It was obvious that the financing of education 
depended upon the economic conditions of the country ; the resources of 
his country were insufficient but the authorities were doing their utmost to 
ensure that the educational system functioned in the best possible manner. 


Mr. Cuo (Korea) considered that it was impossible to envisage a system 
that would be universally applicable. He therefore felt that it would be 
extremely useful to be able to compare different systems, and hoped it 
would be recommended that an expert commission with consultative 
status visit countries which were still struggling with special difficulties 
and assist the responsible organizations with advice. 


Mr. Osa (U.S.S.R.) drew the attention of Delegates to a document 
which his Delegation had already distributed to them, and which included 
an article on the training of teachers in Estonia. The percentage of 
the total budget allocated to education, amounting to between 8% and 
‘9% in that republic in 1939, increased sixfold in 1940, the year in which 
the Soviet Socialist Republic of Estonia first came into existence. Expend- 
iture per pupil was 413 roubles in 1941, and 1,004 roubles in 1954. 
Teachers’ salaries had doubled since 1941. The school buildings destroyed 
during the war had now been reconstructed. School libraries contained 
from 250 to 12,000 volumes. The sum of 4,502,000 roubles had been 
spent on extra-scholastic activities. Competitions and song and sports 
festivals were organized for young people. During the summer holidays 
36 camps catered for 12,000 pioneers. 


Mr. Rarrerty (/reland) felt that extreme caution should be exercised 
in the matter of recommending that a certain minimum percentage of 
total budgetary funds should be devoted to education. In his own country, 
if the percentage ten years ago was compared with that of the present 
time, it was seen that the increase was not very large. The reason was that 
there had been a large increase on social services. The whole budget had 
grown and expenditures on education had almost doubled, although the 
increase showed as only 2%, in relation to the total budget. 

Moreover, as regards the relationship between the funds provided by 
the central government and by local authorities, there could be no fixed 
and rigid rules on the subject. In Ireland, for example, the central govern- 
ment had to give a larger contribution when the plan was a very extensive 
one than when the plan was a limited one. Again, in parts where the popu- 
lation was sparser, the local authorities were not in a position to find the 
necessary amounts, and the State had to contribute more generous 
assistance. 

Regarding a point in the statement by the French Delegation about 
the technical training of apprentices, for which the State should intervene 
on an increasing scale, he pointed out that it was sometimes difficult 
to make changes in that field. Moreover, in certain cases the State would 
be very glad to receive aid from industry. 


Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) considered that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Conference to recommend uniform solutions for the 
technical problems of financing education. There were, on the other hand, 
certain points which might well appear in the Recommendation the 





Conference would be asked to make : (a) the need to bring about a perma- 
nent increase in the appropriations for all fields of education, that measure 
going hand in hand with a reduction in military budgets ; (b) the need to 
give the State the major role in financing education, which however did 
not rule out recourse to other resources ; (c) the exclusion of any form of 
discrimination based on race, sex, language or religion. 

As to whether the financing of education should be governed by 
constitutional articles, that was a matter for every country to decide 
according to its own conditions. In the Soviet Union constitution the right 
to education was not only proclaimed but also guaranteed by concrete 
measures. Lastly, several Delegates had alluded to the antagonism 
between Ministries of Finance and Ministries of Education. In the Soviet 
Union that opposition did not exist, for the basic unity in the standpoints 
of both Ministries always made it possible to reach a fair solution to any 
possible differences of opinion and to bring about a steady increase in the 
educational budget. 


Mr. McGrananan (United Nations) stressed the importance that 
the United Nations attached to the deliberations and the Recommendations 
of the International Conference on Public Education, sponsored jointly 
by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education. The UN Prelimin- 
ary Report on the World Social Situation, published in 1952, and the 
International Survey on Social Development, published in 1955, both 
contained chapters on education, prepared in co operation with Unesco, 
which would show at a glance how much reliance was placed on information 
disseminated through the International Conference on Public Education. 
Of all the problems confronting economically under developed countries, 
the problem of financing social development programmes was one of the 
most difficult, not only in education but also im other social fields. In 
view of the urgent requirements for public health, agricultural develop- 
ment, etc., education must often compete for funds with other highly 
desirable programmes. It was difficult to lay down the percentage of 
national income that ought to be earmarked for education. The United 
Nations did not wish to suggest any answers to the question of financing 
education, but would draw the attention of Delegates to Chapter XII of 
the International Survey on Social Development, where the general ques- 
tion of financing programmes of social development is discussed. 


(The meeting rose at 12.35 p.m.) 


FOURTH MEETING 


Tuesday, 5th July, at 3 p.m, 
Chairman: Mr. G. A. Raapt 


REPORT FROM SWEDEN 


Miss NyGren (Sweden) introduced the report on educational progress 
in her country in 1954-1955. 
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The Cuarmman thanked the Delegate of Sweden for her interesting 
report. 


Report FROM THE UnNirep KinGpom 


Mr. Pearson (United Kingdom) presented the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from 
Messrs. Satnt-Vicror (Haiti), UmrerKko (Byelo-Russia), Anas (Afghan- 
istan), Cac6 (Italy), Mrs. Joporu (Hungary), and Messrs. D’Rozario 
(India), Barsac (Poland), Reimers (German Federal Republic), and 
Avipor (Israel). 

Vaccination was a responsibility of the local authorities and was 
optional. 

Local authorities were responsible for holding secondary school 
entrance examinations, general knowledge examinations, and various 
other tests. 

Corporal punishment was now extremely rare and was allowed only 
under the supervision of the headmaster, local authorities also exercising 
some control in that field. 

The problem of recruiting science and mathematics teachers had 
become acute; industry had been asked to cooperate, teachers were 
encouraged to prolong their teaching life and postpone their retirement, 
special courses had been organized for in-service teachers, and the 
salaries of the various categories of teachers had been considerably 
increased. 

Training courses for specialized teachers, organized by the local 
authorities and the Ministry of Education, had existed for many years, 
and had been extended. 

To deal with the scarcity of teachers an emergency teacher-training 
scheme was introduced after the end of the war or even a little before that 
time. Individuals who had completed their military service were able to 
take a special one-year training course which was followed by two years 
of practical training ; 38,000 teachers were recruited in this way. At the 
same time the normal training programme was carried out in the teacher- 
training colleges, and the facilities had been much extended. 

Every headmaster was responsible for the organization of his curricula, 
school inspectors being available to give advice in this respect and to 
supervise the general level of education. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency, common to all countries, was 
dealt with by various methods: youth movements, improvement of the 
educational system, etc. 

There were practical limits to the number of subjects taught in schools. 
To a certain extent examinations provided a common basis for study in 
all secondary schools which prepared pupils for examinations. Certain 
problems occurred when a pupil changed from one school to another ; the 
teaching of languages for instance differed as between a secondary modern 
school and a grammar school. 

The education of the blind was not necessarily carried out by blind 
teachers themselves. It was in fact extremely unusual to find a blind 
teacher in a school for sightless children. 
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REPORT FROM ROUMANIA 


Mr. Busor (Roumania) presented the report on educational progress 
in his country in 1954-1955, expressed the desire that a future International 
Conference on Public Education would deal with the problem of publica- 
tions, in particular that of scientific publications for students, and the 
contribution of scientific societies to scientific training, and then replied 
to questions from Messrs. Pave (France), CaL6 (Italy), and McCusker 
(Australia). 

The curriculum of evening schools was the same as that of the ordinary 
junior secondary schools, but extended over four years instead of three. 

Classes for pupils belonging to rational minorities were sufficiently 
numerous to enable all parents desirous of sending their children to such 
classes to do so. Further information en this subject would be supplied 
to Delegates interested in the question. 

The curriculum for higher education was established for each branch 
with the collaboration of experts and teaching staffs. 

The only bodies organizing holidays or rest cures were the trade unions; 
that was not only true of the teaching profession but also of the other 
professions or trades. 

The revenue from school taxes formed an almost negligible part of 
the State budget (about 0.005%). 


REPORT FROM THE NETHERLANDS 


Mr. pE Bruyn (Netherlands) commented on the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and answered questions from Messrs. 
Reimers (German Federal Republic), and Gat (France). 

Private education and public education were on an equal footing, 
and the government's attitude was the same in both cases. Private schools 
were free to draw up their own curricula, and teachers in such schools 
received the same salaries as their colleagues in public schools. 

The handicraft education mentioned in the report was limited to the 
general teaching of manual subjects, and did not come within the field of 
vocational training. 


REPORT FROM PAKISTAN 


Mr. Husain (Pakistan) commented on the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from 
Messrs. Ca6 (Italy), Pave (France), and Hurcuins (United States). 

The vocational colleges were of two types: colleges giving diplomas 
(secondary level) and university colleges giving degrees. The Domestic 
Science College at Karachi was an institution of an experimental nature 
at secondary level for girls. 

The length of secondary schooling in Karachi had been reduced from 
six to five years simply for purposes of uniformity and to bring the Karachi 
schools into line with those in the rest of Pakistan. 

The Pakistani Physical Education Council was a body dealing with 
physical education in schools on the national level, whereas the Pakistani 
Sports Control Commission dealt with the supervision of sports in general. 





There was no connection between the Institute of Islamic Culture, 
which was an institution of a scientific nature for the promotion of research 
in the field of Islamic culture, and the mosque schools, which were ele- 
mentary schools catering for children in villages having no school. To 
train teachers for such schools, emergency six-month experimental training 
courses were organized for the imams of the mosques. 

Even in villages possessing a school, it was not always easy to persuade 
parents to send their children to it as they preferred to use them for work 
in the fields. The purpose of the movement known as the ‘Village Aid 
Program "’ was to sway public opinion in favour of education. 

As regards the establishment of university colleges and other higher 
education establishments, a struggle was going on between the supporters 
of a rapid rise in the number of such institutions and those who would 
prefer an improvement to be made in the quality of the education. 


(The meeting rose at 6.20 p.m.) 


FIFTH MEETING 


Wednesday, 6th July, at 9.30 a.m. 
Chairman; Mr. G.A. Raapi 


FINANCING OF EDUCATION 
(GENERAL Discussion Cont.) 


Mr. Busor (Roumania) referred to the great progress achieved by 
his country in the field of education. The cost was met directly by the 
State, either through its central administration, or through the people’s 
committees whose budgets formed an integral part of the State budget. 
Modern education required ample finance, and educators were therefore 
particularly grateful to Unesco and the International Bureau of Education 
for having placed the question on the agenda of the International Con- 
ference on Public Education. He thought that the Conference should 
state clearly in its Recommendation that expenditure on education should 
have priority over military expenditure, and he supported the proposal 
made to that effect by the Delegate of the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Axrawi (Unesco) wished to give a certain number of concrete 
examples of problems concerning the financing of education. In certain 
Western countries the number of children between six and twelve years 
attending school represented 8%, to 12% of the population, whilst in the 
Middle East, Asia and Africa that percentage could be as high as 15%, 
16%, 17% or even higher. In some countries the percentage was twice 
as high as that in European countries, where income was four or five 
times greater. In many countries the situation was a difficult one. In India, 
for example, where the total population was 360 million, 50 million children 
attended school for a period of only five years. In that and many other 
countries, superhuman efforts were being made to improve the situation. 
That was why the question of international aid had been raised. 





He described the case of a country which he knew intimately, a 
country of 5 million inhabitants of whom a mere 1 % was attending school 
in 1920. The central government was, and is still, responsible for financing 
education. After a few years the financial burden became extremely 
heavy, and it was suggested that it might be advisable to ask the local 
authorities to make some contribution. Almost ten years ago the local 
authorities were called upon to assume responsibility for the administration 
of primary education. A curious thing happened. The provincial governors 
nominated by the Ministry of the Interior began to intervene in all edu- 
cational matters and even started to transfer teachers without consulting 
the provincial directors of education. The transition problem arose of 
the division of administrative responsibilities between the local and the 
central authorities. There were provincial and municipal councils, but 
these were weak bodies with limited power, and in fact most decisions 
rested with the governor. The question therefore arose: if one wished to 
decentralize the administration and financing of education, would it not 
be necessary to set up democratically constituted local councils, with the 
necessary administrative and financial powers, in particular the power to 
levy taxes ? As the local authorities did not have the necessary funds, they 
asked the central government to make the necessary appropriations from 
the central budget. That procedure, of course, went against the original 
intention, since decentralization does not make sense if all funds continue 
as before to come from the central government. Local authorities must 
therefore have power to levy taxes. The country in question did not levy 
taxes on farm land and property, but on farm produce. The experience of 
other countries with regard to the type of taxes levied by their central 
and local authorities would be of great help. 


Mr. Rusio (Spain) wished to make a remark about the working 
documents before the Conference. While appreciating that some reser- 
vation should be made as to the value of statistical data, as being subject 
to currency fluctuations, financial and social conditions, as well as to 
administrative organization, he considered nevertheless that they were 
useful and served as a stimulus, and he accordingly expressed his thanks 
to Unesco and the International Bureau of Education. 

The fixing in constitutional laws of a percentage of expenditures to be 
devoted to education, was possibly not advisable, in view of the lack of 
flexibility. There was nothing, however, against the idea in the case of 
ordinary acts, and such provision might act as a stimulus, although it 
could in practice be made through budgetary laws. 

As regards the share to be borne by each administration, he deemed 
that it was admissible, provided the idea was not made one of rigid prin- 
ciple, for local authorities to assume financial responsibility for compulsory 
education, regional authorities for vocational education, and central 
authorities for higher education. On various grounds, however, a mixed 
system was admissible. The main thing was to ensure coordination, so 
as to avoid all duplication of effort. With this end in view Spain had 
established a technical secretariat in the Ministry of Education, and an 
office for the coordination of the financing of the various levels of education. 

All funds were welcome in order to finance education. It was necessary, 
besides coordinating the various efforts, to convince the various private 
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concerns of the utility of expenditure on education. In the same way it 
was necessary to encourage long-term loans. Spain favoured free schooling 
and consequently endeavoured to limit enrolment fees. 

Pre-primary education was mainly a family obligation. As to the 
financing of technical and vocational education by private concerns, 
it had to be remembered that vocational training must serve, not 
merely the interests of such concerns, but also of education and 
technical advance. 

As to public authorities’ contributions to independent schools, he 
believed that such aid was necessary. Public organizations should never 
restrict any initiative whatsoever providing it was a responsible one. 


Mr. Guecnkxov (Bulgaria) supported the suggestion of the Soviet 
Union Delegation that the various countries be recommended to reduce 
expenditure on armaments and to devote the money thus economized to 
education. He explained that the financing of education in Bulgaria was 
undertaken by the State. Sums were set aside each year for the construc- 
tion of new schools and for the supply of school equipment. During the 
past ten years, 929 schools and one factory for producing school equipment 
had been built. Considerable sums were also spent on extra-curricular 
activities. 


Mr. Kvo Yu Suovu (Republic of China) stated that in his country 
financial responsibility was distributed roughly as follows: the central 
government bore the expense of higher education, provincial governments 
were responsible for secondary education, and the municipalities covered 
the cost of primary education. The constitution stipulated that expenditure 
on education should amount to a minimum of 15% of the national budget, 
25% of the provincial budgets and 35%, of the municipal budgets. Those 
conditions had been fulfilled on all but the national level, the reason for 
the latter being military necessities. In his opinion, constitutional docu- 
ments should not lay down over-rigid rules, but there was a minimum 
below which one should not go. 


Mr. Sutan (Hungary) observed that the Hungarian constitution 
guaranteed workers the right to education, and that education was free 
at all levels. The State budget covered the entire expenditure on primary 
and secondary education, and Hungary did not receive any foreign aid. 
Universities had their own budgets and formed independent economic 
units. Schools of agriculture, schools of applied and fine arts, and industrial 
schools did not come under the Ministry of Education but under other 
Ministries. Certain concerns sponsored schools, as did parents’ associations 
and collectives. All of those measures tended to reinforce the ties between 
school and society. He considered that the Conference could not advocate 
uniform solutions, for such solutions are determined by the economic 
and social systems of the various countries. He supported the proposals 
of the Delegates of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia concerning 
disarmament. 


Mr. Avipor (Israel) wished to stress the difference between developed 
countries and under developed countries. In the former, illiteracy was 
to all intents and purposes non-existent, and education was highly devel- 
oped. The characteristic feature of underdeveloped countries was 
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that local administrations had practically no part in the financing of 
education. Such a situation was not advisable, as the administration of 
education ought to be the result of collaboration between the people, the 
administrators, and the educators. The central government might tem- 
porarily, for the sake of expedience, assume entire responsibility in matters 
of finance, but there should be an ever-growing trend towards decentraliza- 
tion by the appointment of district officials and the development of local 
authorities. There should be no differences in educational opportunity 
between the various localities in a given country. An international fund 
ought to be set up to assist the underdeveloped countries so that they could 
face the problems of school building and teacher training. 


Mr. BarsaG (Poland) stressed the fact that in his country education 
was entirely free, and a large number of scholarships were granted. He 
trusted that in the Recommendation reference would be made to an increase 
in the education budget in each country and to free tuition at all levels. 


Mr. Ex Nemir (Egypt) held that the phrase “‘ expenditure on educa- 
tion ” should be defined as far as possible, despite the difficulty of doing so, 
and that the Conference should attempt to delimit the financial respon- 
sibilities of the various administrations, in the Recommendation it was 
to formulate. 

As regards the coordination of central, regional and local activities 
a permanent council on public services had been set up in Egypt. The 
council came under the Cabinet, carried out surveys, and supervised the 
execution of projects and reforms. During the coming five years regional 
councils would be created for the coordination and supervision of local 
activities. 


Mr. Morratr (Canada) supported the remarks of the Delegate of 
Israel concerning the importance of strong and well-established local 
administration in educational matters. For historical reasons the local 
authorities in Canada enjoyed a large measure of autonomy and took over 
a large part of educational expenditures. Such a system had undoubted 
advantages. The fact was that such financial obligations inculcated in 
local authorities a keener sense of responsibilities. When there was any 
question of experimenting with new methods, moreover, those authorities 
were in closer contact with the public and with parents. Collaboration 
between the central government and local authorities was of the following 
kind. ‘The former established an overall minimum programme, and the 
latter were asked to meet the resulting expenses to the extent of their 
financial resources, and to meet the difference between the financial 
resources of the communes and the cost of the programme. Each local 
authority could, of course, do more than the programme laid down. It 
would therefore be appropriate for the Recommendation adopted by 
the Conference to envisage the possibility of leaving a larger share of 
responsibility in the financing of education to strong, well-organized local 
authorities. 


Mr. Cav6é (Italy) stated that he was strongly against the inclusion 
in the constitution of a compulsory percentage of total expenditure, 
to be devoted to public education. The prior determination of such a 
percentage could not cover all the eventualities and needs which might 
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arise, nor could it exclude the possibility of a reduction in the State's 
expenditure on schools through exceptionally favourable but unpredictable 
conditions. It would be ill advised, and even definitely prejudicial to the 
result desired, to try to reduce the share entrusted to private initiative 
and independent schools. What it was important to know was whether 
the efficiency of independent schools, either from the financial or the 
educational point of view, matched the contributions that the State was 
prepared to make to them. The Italian Delegation associated itself with 
the remark made by the Delegate of Yugoslavia. It was certain that the 
bringing about of a peaceful atmosphere and a progressive and real 
reduction in armaments would create very favourable conditions for the 
adequate financing of public education. He thought that the present 
Conference, might, among other things, approve a Recommendation that 
would proclaim the relationship existing between a peace policy and edu- 
cation policy. It seemed to him desirable to encourage governments to 
draw up five-year plans and to earmark the necessary amounts for their 
fulfilment. The particular interest of certain social classes or certain 
localities might also be enlisted by imposing taxes especially intended 
for scholastic and educational institutions. National loans might be 
considered. 

It was obvious that certain industrial, agricultural and other bodies 
had a direct interest in the improved organization and greater dissemination 
of technical and vocational education, and in some cases of primary 
education. There would be no disadvantage in envisaging a compulsory 
contribution from such concerns. 

As regards schools for which Ministries other than the Ministry 
of Education were responsible, Italy had carried out a progressive and 
almost total unification. That was why Italy was in favour of such 
unification. 

The abolition of enrolment, examination and certification fees would 
weigh heavily on certain countries, including Italy. While it was necessary 
to provide exemptions, grants, and scholarships for those who had not 
sufficient means, there was no reason why the others should not pay for 
the services which cost the State so much. 


Mr. Gat (France) wished to outline a few general principles, arising 
from the general discussion. If the Conference was not to be called upon 
to propose uniform solutions to the problem of financing education, it 
could nevertheless establish general directives which could be adapted to 
meet particular circumstances. As regards the sources of funds, it might 
be both necessary and desirable in underdeveloped countries to use all 
possible means for raising funds, but certain facts arising in the normal 
course of evolution should not be overlooked. The first of these facts was 
that it was unwise to rely too much on assistance from parents (that 
would only accentuate social inequality) and that all school fees should be 
abolished as quickly as possible. Expenditures on school building were no 
longer in proportion to local resources, and should therefore be nationalized. 
Appeals for assistance to agricultural, industrial, and commercial under- 
takings concerned with training apprentices, were desirable, insofar as 
their resources enabled them to give it. A certain balance between economic 
and professional development would result from this mode of action. 
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It was harmful to include clauses in the constitution determining the 
responsibilities of the community or fixing a percentage for the education 
budget, since that hindered future development and evolution. It was 
possible, however, to fix a minimum and to use special methods to meet 
special situations (loans or special taxes to finance the extension of com- 
pulsory schooling, for example). He fully endorsed the hope expressed 
by the Delegate of Yugoslavia that expenditure on armaments would be 
reduced in favour of education, to accomplish which a major campaign, 
with the assistance of trade unions, parents’ associations and the press, 
would be required to rouse public opinion. 

The financing of schools to a some extent by other Ministries (Agri- 
culture, Trade and Commerce, Fine Arts, etc.) led to confusion (over- 
lapping in certain cases, penury in others). Present trends required the 
grouping of all matters connected with education within the sphere of the 
Ministry of Education. Regarding the preparation of long- and short-term 
plans, it was necessary to establish statistical centres which would take 
into account the evolution of the labour market, on the one hand, and the 
growth of school attendance and the creation of new schools, on the other, 


Mr. Potiarp (United Kingdom) reminded Delegates that in financing 
education in his country the central government played the part of an 
adviser only, while the local authorities bore entire responsibility in that 
field. Local inspectors saw that there was a certain uniformity, and also 
saw to the general direction of inspection activities. The local authorities 
derived their income from a rate on property, and industry thus parti- 
cipated in the financing of education. The educational system was thus 
entirely based on local autonomy, and that gave it its strength. The estab- 
lishment of a fixed percentage for expenditure on education was not 
desirable as far as the United Kingdom was concerned. 


Mr. Hompourcer (J.C.1.T.F.) extended his thanks to the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education and to Unesco for having invited him for 
the third time to attend the Conference as an observer. He reminded 
Delegates that the Joint Committee of International Teachers’ Federations 
was a liaison body constituted by three international federations of teachers, 
viz., the International Federation of Secondary Teachers, the International 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations, and the World Federation of Tea- 
chers’ Unions, the membership of which embraced more than 6,000,000 
teachers in both East and West. The Joint Committee had as its principal 
objectives to tighten the bonds of professional solidarity through the 
exchange of information, the search for common aims, etc., and strictly 
limited its activity to teaching questions. A first summary report on 
Recommendations Nos. 36 and 37 had just been drawn up, and it became 
apparent from it that there was wide acquiescence with both the letter 
and the spirit of each of the articles in those Recommendations. The 
establishment in 1950 of a Charter of the Rights of the Child and in 1954 
of a Teachers’ Charter, both by the Joint Committee, constituted an appeal 
for world collaboration in the educational field. 


Mr. Donnapieu (Costa Rica) stated that in the country he represented, 
primary education was subordinated to two major principles : compulsion 
and free tuition. Secondary education was likewise free, but was not 
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compulsory. Expenditure on education was found out of the State budget, 
and represented 20%, of the nation’s overall budget. The appropriations 
were allotted primarily to official schools, but private and denominational 
schools also received grants. 


Mr. Martinez Coso (Ecuador) contended that universal education 
was the ground of world progress. He could not agree with the principle 
stated by the Delegate of Italy, according to which the rich ought to pay 
for the poor ; he, on the contrary, advocated free schooling for all. In his 
country the principle of free schooling was in force not only in primary and 
secondary schools, but also in the universities. The State also fed and 
clothed poor pupils. Expenditure on education was incorporated in the 
general budget of the country. 


Mr. Ammoun (Lebanon) felt that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to ask that provisions concerning financing education be included in State 
constitutions. In view of the difficulty of making any constitutional 
amendments, however slight, such a step would even be dangerous, since 
it might prevent the adaptation of financial provisions to new needs. 
The immediate aim should be to obtain an increase in education budgets, 
and that was the direction in which the most useful efforts could be made. 
It was also difficult to lay down what should be the respective share of 
national, provincial, and local authorities, for that depended upon the 
structure of each State. 

In conclusion, he felt that the suggestion made by the Delegate of 
France for the establishment of statistical centres responsible for studying 
the evolution of the labour market with a view to avoiding intellectual 


unemployment, represented a new and interesting idea which should be 
included in the Recommendation. 


The CHarrmMan announced that the general discussion of item one 
of the agenda was closed, and suggested that the meeting proceed with 
the election of the drafting committee responsible for preparing the draft 
of Recommendation No. 40 concerning the Financing of Education, for 
submission to the Conference vote. 

He proposed that that committee should be composed as follows : 
Messrs. Moffatt (Canada), Orlov (U.S.S.R.), Grandjean (Switzerland), 
Calé (Italy), Rafferty (Ireland), Taha El Nemir (Egypt), and Hutchins, 
Rapporteur (United States). 


(This proposal was adopted.) 
(The meeting rose at 12.10 p.m.) 


INAUGURATION OF THE STAND 
or THE GERMAN FeperRAL Repustic 


Mr. Remmers (German Federal Republic) thanked Delegates for the 
interest they showed by coming in such great numbers. He conveyed to 
them the greetings of Dr. Léffler, who had retired from part of his work 
and could therefore no longer attend the International Conferences on 
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Public Education, the work of which he so highly appreciated. Mr. Rei- 
mers then thanked Mr. Hilker for the untiring efforts he had made in 
recent years to keep the German stand up-to-date; no one was more 
qualified than he to present the new stand. 


Mr. Hicker introduced the new stand, the aim of which was to give 
a graphic representation of general data about education in the German 
Federal Republic and West Berlin, and to exhibit pupils’ paintings and 
other work illustrating the teaching of art, one of the two topics being 
discussed by the Conference. 


Mr. Piacet thanked Mr, Hilker, and expressed his pleasure at renewing 
an acquaintance which went back to before 1933. The exhibits, the 
magnificent album of children’s drawings in particular, had aroused the 
interest and admiration of all present. 


INAUGURATION OF THE YUGOSLAV STAND 


Mr. Louxateta (Yugoslavia) introduced the new stand. More 
emphasis had been given to children’s paintings and drawings, and these 
had been done, individually and collectively, under the guidance of an 
energetic young teacher, Mr. J. Rocca. 


Mr. Piacet, in the name of the International Bureau of Education, 
thanked Mr. Loukatela, and also Mr. Viéic, the architect responsible for 
the style of presentation of the new stand. The drawings exhibited were 
most striking, and the very fine fresco background would be of interest to 
both psychologists and teachers. 


SIXTH MEETING 


Wednesday, 6th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairmen: Mr. Jesis Rusio and Mr. Henry lL. Witterr 


Report rrom Norway 


Miss PEDERSEN (Norway) commented on the report of educational 
progress in her country in 1954-1955, and answered questions from 
Mr. Anas (Afghanistan) and Mrs. Szeminska (Poland). 

In the seven-form primary schools the maximum number of pupils 
per class was now 30. In rural districts, often sparsely populated and 
where the schools were not divided into forms, the maximum number of 
pupils per school was 12. In such districts children went to school every 
other day. On the day they did not go to school, children helped their 
parents in farmwork and learnt their lessons for the following day. 





English was optional in primary schools. English and German were 
compulsory in junior secondary classes, and English, German and French 
in senior secondary classes. 

The curricula of rural schools were kept as close as possible to those 
of the town schools, and the Ministry of Education endeavoured to provide 
the same facilities for children in country schools as for those in schools 
in urban areas. 


REeporT FROM LUXEMBURG 


Mr. Kierrer (Luxemburg) introduced the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from 
Messrs. Reimers (German Federal Republic), Trisoter (Australia), 
VAcLavik (Czechoslovakia), and Vo van Lua (Vietnam). 

The International School in Luxemburg operated on special lines. 
For language study pupils were grouped according to nationality; German 
and Dutch pupils attended the same lessons, and Belgian, French and 
Italian children likewise had lessons in common, especially in the lower 
classes. The existence of the International School was due solely to the 
presence of the European Coal and Steel Community in Strasbourg. 
Should that body be transferred elsewhere, the International School would 
no longer have any justification in Luxemburg. 

By “ half holiday "’ was meant an afternoon on which the children 
were entirely free from school work. They had opportunities, for example, 
of taking part in sports activities in groups organized by the schools. 

The increase in the number of pupils in secondary schools was due 
to social factors, to the increase for example in the well-being of certain 
classes. The increased demand was being met by the construction of new 
schools and the enlargement of existing schools. 

The scheme concerning legal studies had not yet been submitted for 


public discussion. 


REPORT FROM LIBERIA 


Mr. Tuomas (Liberia) commented on the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from 
Messrs. D’Rozario (India), and Umrerxo (Byelo-Russia). 

That the number of mathematics and natural science teachers was 
insufficient at the present time was due to the fact that priority had been 
given until recent years to literary education. In conformity with the 
advice of experts from Unesco and other international organizations, 
the school authorities had devoted more attention to the teaching of 
mathematics and natural sciences, but it had been necessary to call in 
foreign teachers for that purpose. 

There were several levels of education, from the infant school catering 
for children from 4-6, through the primary, elementary and secondary 
levels, to university colleges which students could enter at the age of 19. 


(Mr, Henry I, Willett took the Chair.) 
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Report FROM LEBANON 


Mr. Ripa (Lebanon) presented the report on the progress of education 
in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from Messrs. ANAs 
(Afghanistan), Bacpas (Turkey), and Saint-Victror (Haiti). 

As there was still no law on compulsory education in Lebanon, the 
law which had just been passed, according to which no child over the age 
of 6 might enter an elementary school, might bring about a critical situa- 
tion as a great number of children would receive no education. Pupils 
could enter private schools at any age, but an attempt had been made to 
limit the entrance age in State schools because the primary classes were 
overcrowded, The greatest problem was the lack of buildings and of 
teachers. The birthrate increased yearly. As primary teachers were not 
very well paid, they preferred to take up other occupations. Furthermore, 
it should not be forgotten that Lebanon supplied teachers to all the Arab 
countries. 

Doctors and nurses appointed by the Ministry of Education gave 


free treatment to pupils. 


REPORT FROM JAPAN 


Mr. Tanaka (Japan) commented on the report on educational pro- 
gress in his country in 1954-1955, and answered questions from Messrs. 
Kuo Yu Ssou (China), Ammoun (Lebanon), Reimers (German Federal 
Republic), and Anmanvo Rosas ( Venezuela). 

The system of school committees had been in force in Japan since the 


war, and no reform was envisaged in that field. In 1954 the Japanese 
government set aside 100,000,000 yen for the improvement of schools 
and school conditions in isolated areas. 

The expenditure incurred in the construction of new schools formed 
part of the budget of the Ministry of Reconstruction. 

With a view to standardizing education in the country's schools, 
the Ministry of Education was undertaking a revision of textbooks, the 
variety of which created serious problems for teachers. 


Report FROM ISRAEL 


Mr. Avipor (Jsrael) commented on the report on educational pro- 
gress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from Messrs. 
Ser (Burma), Anas (Afghanistan), McCusker (Australia), and VAcLavix 
(Czechoslovakia). . 

All masters had to have professional training. Holders of the B.A. 
or M.A. degree. must be specialized in one subject in order to be able to 
teach in a secondary school. 

All pupils were given medical examinations at school from time to 
time, and a special medical examination had been instituted for older 
boys and girls prior to leaving on strenuous hikes. 

There was no single working method for adult education, but rather 
a number of varied methods and means of tackling the problem, on the 
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part both of the national and regional authorities and of the Workers’ 
Federation. Attendance at courses and other activities for adults was 
optional, but every possible endeavour was being made to attract the 
largest numbers of participants. In 1955 a request had been made to each 
adult able to read and write Hebrew to teach at least one other adult 
to do so. 

The aim of the agricultural clubs was to encourage young people, 
especially those living in towns, to take up agriculture as a profession. 
The physical training clubs brought together youths and girls in sports 
activities additional to physical education lessons. 


(The meeting rose at 6 p.m.) 


SEVENTH MEETING 


Thursday, 7th July, at 9.30 a.m. 
Chairman; Mr. G.A, Raapi 
Teacninc or Art 1n Primary AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(GENERAL Discussion) 
The Cuarrmman declared the meeting open, and announced that it 


would be devoted to general discussion of the problem of the teaching of 
art in primary and secondary schools. 


Mr. Macuarp (France), Rapporteur, presented the general report on 
the teaching of art in primary and secondary schools (see later page for 
full text). 


Mr. Laruente (Spain) spoke of the two opposing approaches to art 
that were clearly outlined in “* Teaching of Art in Primary and Secondary 
Schools " (Unesco-I.B.E. Publication No. 165): the classical or imitative 
approach, and the modern approach based on expression. The teaching 
of art in primary schools was generally based on expression, and aimed 
at developing the children’s creative capacity and awareness. He referred 
to Miss Hamaide s booklet, “ L’éducation esthétique dans la perspective 
des arts plastiques "’, as being an excellent study of art teaching at primary 
level. Pupils in secondary schools, on the other hand, were helped by the 
use of various techniques to reproduce the form of objects ; according to 
the countries replying to the International Bureau of Education question- 
naire the teaching had a utilitarian bias, and the work all tended towards 
practical application. At secondary level, therefore, the first of the two 
approaches to art appeared to come into play ; this might possibly be in 
line with teaching needs, but marked a considerable divergence from the 
philosophy of the teaching of art. He felt that this was a question which 





was outside the scope of the Conference, but which educationists should 
not neglect. The criterion for the teaching of art at both primary and 
secondary level should be the children’s freedom, their freedom of expres- 
sion in particular. As teacher in a school of fine arts, he was especially 
interested in ways and means of discovering pupils with special gifts for 
art. The direct aims of art education were expression of the children’s 
inner life and reproduction of the external world. The indirect aims were 
to make the children responsive to the world’s call to feeling, and to 
develop their awareness, and thus to strengthen their spirit and give them 
more abundant life ; art education should give special emphasis to these 
aims. 


Mrs. Groves (United States) observed that many countries were 
becoming increasingly interested in art education on the international level, 
as the present Conference showed. In order to ensure a certain amount 
of world stability it was essential to establish harmonious relations between 
peoples by making use of fields in which agreement already existed, or new 
fields where agreement was possible. Art was a language with none of the 
difficulties and limitations of verbal forms of expression. It was an ideal 
means of communication and a source of mutual understanding. Further- 
more, it was most interesting to note the striking resemblance between 
the artistic creations of children from different countries. 

In the United States, art was generally taught at primary level 
by the class teacher. Art was compulsory during the first seven or eight 
years and became optional at the ninth year. It was impossible to establish 
an average rate of artistic development in children of any given age ; 
personal aptitudes varied enormously and their development was influenced 
by too many different factors. Art education, moreover, was not just a 
matter of a drawing lesson; it was a very important sphere of general 
education. It was not just a question of teaching the child to copy, but 
rather of teaching him to express what he saw, thought and felt. 

; There had been much improvement in the teaching of art in secondary 

schools during the past few years. Changes in curricula, a better under- 
standing of education, and the study of problems peculiar to adolescents 
had enabled art to be given the place it deserved. Other improvements 
were necessary but could only be made by taking account of the needs of 
adolescents, and of the significance of art education. 


Mr. Aumep Yousser (Egypt) referred to the efforts made by the 
Ministry of Education in his country to develop the teaching of art in 
schools, with the following aims: to cultivate the children’s taste, to use 
their capacity to feel as a means of acquiring knowledge, to develop latent 
artistic talent, and to encourage them to use their manual aptitudes. He 
emphasized the importance of art education in the complete development 
of the personality towards a happy and harmonious life. He also stressep 
the moral value of art education ; by teaching children to seek beauty in 
all things it developed their spirit and ennobled their sentiments. In order 
to bear full fruit, however, such teaching should be given by well trained 
teachers, who had not only mastered the necessary techniques, but were 
also endowed with the indispensable moral and humane qualities necessary 
to set an example to their pupils, to awaken their creative faculties, and 
to help them to enjoy their work. 
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Mr. Jansen (Netherlands) drew attention to the fact that for some 
years past there had been a great change in the direction followed in art 
education, and that it now appealed primarily to the child’s faculty of free 
expression. It would therefore be necessary to take that new orientation 
into account in working out programmes and teaching methods. 


Mr. ARMANDA Rovas ( Venezuela) recognized the value of the teaching 
of art ; it contributed to the development of imagination, manual dexterity, 
artistic taste, etc. He considered, however, that it was necessary to lighten 
secondary curricula, which were generally overloaded, and intensify the 
teaching of art in primary schools. 


Mr. Anas (Afghanistan) underlined the necessity of considering art edu- 
cation in coordination with education in manual handicrafts, as the latter 
enabled art education to be made more accessible to pupils. He regarded 
handicrafts as a coordinating focus for all the subjects taught in primary and 
secondary schools, and one that could be used for educational guidance. 

Arts should therefore not be taught as a separate subject, but as part 
of handicrafts, and in coordination with the other subjects : decoration 
of leather goods, bookbinding, geometrical modelling, flower modelling, 
illustrating historical scenes, making relief maps, etc. 

It was important to teach the pupils how to make the equipment 
needed for such teaching, especially in villages where such equipment 
was not otherwise available. In art as in other subjects, everything that 
pupils learnt at school ought to have utility in later life. He attached 
great importance to that fact, since children loved to do useful work. 
The various activities, moreover, manual and artistic, contributed to the 
formation of social awareness in the pupils, since they were performed in 
collaboration. 

He supported the establishment of a training centre which would 
prepare not only art specialists but also masters having sufficient familiarity 
with all manual and artistic activities to be able to undertake the teaching 
of them in coordination with the other subjects on the curriculum. A 
teacher of that kind could be used full-time even in a country school. 

In conclusion, he stressed the importance of collections of first-class 
art reproductions, such as those put out by Unesco, and the need of making 
such collections available to schools. 


Mrs. Sakouuina (U.S.S.R.) stressed the fact that in her country 
art was the inheritance of the people. The teaching of art aimed at promot- 
ing general development, and an understanding of beauty and of life. 
Efforts were made to develop manual skill based on an elementary know- 
ledge of art. Pupils in kindergartens were taught to draw, to do modelling 
and cutting-out, and to make toys. They were also able to use some of 
the materials in their free time. In primary and secondary schools, drawing, 
singing, and literature were compulsory subjects extending over a period 
of six years. Pupils drew from nature, made decorative designs, and 
illustrated books they had read. Perspective was not taught in the first 
two classes, the main emphasis being laid on observation, understanding, 
and spatial relationships. From the third class onwards perspective was 
introduced into memory drawing and free or socially inspired drawings. 
The teacher advised pupils about choosing subjects and methods. Pupils 
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were also able to see reproductions and to visit museums. Particularly 
gifted children were able to join special drawing clubs directed by special- 
ists. They could also receive general art education in addition to the 
normal art course ; this had already been done in the case of a number of 
particularly gifted children. Much remained to be done in this field, but 
the government was fully conscious of the duty of encouraging artistic 
impulses to find expression. 


Mrs. Kenyeres (Hungary) wished to emphasize the importance 
attached by the Hungarian government to art, which was taught mainly 
through drawing. In general secondary schools there were optional study- 
groups on the history of art. In technical institutions the main emphasis 
was laid on technical design, but there were in addition optional study- 
groups on artistic design. The secondary schools for fine and decorative 
arts were an organic part of the general programme of art education and 
had a special character. In primary schools drawing was a compulsory 
subject aiming at developing the power of observation and analysis, 
imagination, visual memory, aesthetic perception, and judgment. In 
order to achieve these objectives full use was made of drawing from nature, 
in the higher classes especially. Special mention should be made of the 
High School of Fine and Decorative Arts, As for art-teacher training, the 
College of Fine Arts used to train drawing teachers for all types of schools. 
In the light of the need for more art teachers, however, the secondary 
teacher training colleges now also trained such teachers. The absence 
of any art education in general secondary schools, apart from optional 
study-groups, was a serious shortcoming, and one of the specific tasks of 
the Scientific and Pedagogical Institute was to work out a scheme to 
remedy the situation. 


Mr. Husain (Pakistan) had been particularly struck by the Rapport- 
eur’s statement that the teaching of art was a way of combatting the 
danger which a mechanical civilization constituted for individual values. 
That was a danger which also threatened the Eastern world. An over- 
mechanized life killed the faculty of wonder and the sense of the miraculous 
which were the attributes of childhood. It was through art, a manner of 
looking on life with eternal freshness as a never-ending miracle, that the 
younger generation could best be protected against the tyranny of the 
machine, and enabled to escape the bondage of modern life. In economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries, like Pakistan, the new techniques 
represented a particular threat to crafts and home industries. It would 
therefore be desirable that the Recommendation adopted by the Conference 
should draw the attention of governments to the need for safeguarding 
traditional arts and crafts, and for their inclusion in school curricula. 


Mr. Kostiukx (Ukraine) was of the opinion that art was one of the 
most important factors in the education and general development of 
children. Particular attention should be given to the intellectual content 
of art education. Educators should not lose sight of the close relationship 
existing between art and ethics; all unethical literature represented a 
danger for certain classes of society, and should therefore be carefully 
excluded from curricula. That point should be stressed in the Recom- 
mendation which the Conference would make to governments. 
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As regards visual arts, it was of importance to teach children their 
various forms (modelling, drawing, etc.) gradually, allowing for the aye, 
needs and development of each child. In the Ukraine the teaching of 
visual arts began in the kindergarten and was pursued in every class. Such 
education was compulsory and the curriculum was drawn up by the 
Ministry of Education. In its Recommendation, the Conference should 
likewise insist on the need for the compulsory teaching of visual arts at 
all levels of education. 

It was also very important to bear in mind the special aptitudes 
of certain children for a particular form of art, and such aptitudes 
should be developed. For that purpose clubs had been set up in the 
Ukraine which were attended by children more especially gifted for 
certain arts. 

Another important aspect of the question was art activity in relation 
to reality. The principal task of art education was to teach the child to 
express the impression he derived from things around him. A sound view 
of art education called for the development of self-expression ; the teacher's 
task was to improve the child’s techniques and methods, develop obser- 
vation in him, and make him aware of beauty in life and art. 

Exhibitions of children’s work also helped to stimulate the child's 
creative powers. Several countries were already organizing exhibitions 
of the kind, and it would be desirable to organize them not merely at 
local or regional level, but also at international level. Visits to museums 
were not always possible, and as compensation children should have access 
to reproductions of the most famous works of art. 

The training of teachers, more especially for the higher classes, should 
be continued even after they had begun their teaching service. In the 


Ukraine books on methodology for the use of teachers were published 
annually by the Ministry of Education. 


Mrs. Szeminska (Poland) observed that in her country art education 
was considered a necessary feature of any education aiming at the develop- 
ment of the child’s whole personality. That was the reason why such 
education began at pre-primary level, and was continued in a systematic 
manner in all the primary classes. It was realized that the number of lessons 
devoted to it was not sufficient and a coordinated system of school work 
and optional extra-curricular activities had therefore been adopted. For 
several years past much more attention had been given to the various 
activities which combined to develop, on the one hand, the child's creative 
sense and, on the other, his receptive sense. Those activities also proved 
very useful by making it possible to detect the aptitudes of the children 
and give them guidance. 

Extra-curricular activities took many forms: (a) art circles, open 
to all interested pupils whose school results were above average, and 
which included sections for drawing, graphic arts, painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, photography, the history of art, etc.; (b) studios and work- 
shops ; (c) competitions in various subjects, with prizes for the best work. 

In addition there were special vocational schools organized by the 
Ministry of Culture: (a) professional music schools; (b) two types of 
professional art schools (art combined with general culture, and industrial 
art) ; (c) academies of fine arts. 
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The Ministry encouraged amateur activities in all forms and organized 
centres for them. The chief aim of art teaching was to protect and foster 
Polish art, and for that reason secondary schools of art were often estab- 
lished in regional art centres. Among other activities calculated to 
develop the artistic faculties of youth, mention should be made of collective 
excursions, visits to museums, exhibitions, reviews and monographs 
devoted to art, and the reproduction of works of art in newspapers for 
young people. 

It was considered in Poland that children should not be acquainted 
merely with the art of their own country, but should also know something 
of that of other countries; several monographs on the regional art of 
various countries had therefore been published. 

Mrs. Szeminska concluded with a message entrusted to her by the 
youth of Poland who sent their greetings to young artists in all countries. 


(The meeting rose at 12 noon.) 


INAUGURATION OF THE Swiss STAND 


Mr. Antoine Bore. (Delegate of Switzerland) referred to the arrange- 
ment of the Swiss stand, which was composed of two parts, one permanent 
in character, and the other being a small exhibition organized this year 
to illustrate the second item on the agenda of the International Conterence 
on Public Education, and made up of drawings done by pupils at the 
teacher training school in the Canton of Bern. These drawings witnessed 
to the importance attached to drawing in the training of teachers in that 
canton. 


The CuarmMan, in the name of the International Bureau of Education, 
thanked and congratulated the Swiss Delegation for presenting so worthy 
a stand. 


INAUGURATION OF THE FRENCH STAND 
Mr. Lucien Pave (Director of the University External Relations Service) 


introduced the new French stand, which was devoted to the teaching of 
art, and contained a large number of children’s paintings. 


Mr. Piacet (Director of the International Bureau of Education) thanked 
the French Delegation for having, once again, arranged its stand to cor- 
respond with the Conference agenda. 


EIGHTH MEETING 
Thursday, 7th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairmen: Mr. F.T. Doupnix and Mr. Martinez Cospo 


Report FROM IRELAND 


Mr. Rarrerty (Jreland) presented the report on educational progress 
in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from Messrs. pe 
Bruyn (Netherlands), and Anas (Afghanistan). 
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Irish was not spoken throughout the country, but on the other hand 
there were four areas where the children knew Irish only. 

Secondary teachers had to have completed university studies, plus 
one year’s teacher training. Many of these them came from England, 
France, Italy, and the United States. 


REPORT FROM PERSIA 


Mr. Raapi (Persia) presented the report on educational progress 
in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from Messrs. BALDAs 
(Turkey), Husain (Pakistan), and Pave (France). 

Public enthusiasm for education was spontaneous, but needed to be 
guided. Many people in fact regarded education only as a means of becom- 
ing a civil servant. The Ministry of Education was endeavouring to com bat 
that tendency, and to channel the thirst for education towards other ends 
by transforming many traditional secundary schools into agricultural 
or vocational schools. 

There was a tendency among the general public and provincial 
authorities to encourage the development of higher education even in 
places where primary education was insufficiently developed. The Ministry 
only granted requests for the establishment of universities after having 
examined local needs and possibilities, and began by establishing the 
appropriate faculties. All such measures assisted in the campaign against 
intellectual unemployment. In addition the government channelled 
a number of graduates into teaching after having given them an intro- 
ductory teaching course. 

A seven-year plan for construction and economic development, 
embracing all the activities of the country, was at present being carried 
out. The organization in charge of its implementation had on several 
occasions given assistance to the Ministry of Education: advances of 
funds for school and university building construction, building of agri- 
cultural teacher-training schools which would subsequently be transferred 
to the Ministry of Education, etc. 

With the aid of the Foreign Operations Administration of the United 
States, mobile schools for nomads had been organized in the southern 
province. Thanks to the collaboration of the tribal chiefs, the experiment 
had on the whole been a successful one. In other areas fixed schools for 
nomads were in existence. 

The traditional reiigious schools had so far been working without 
any link with official education. Currently, however, the government was 
turning to them for their collaboration. Some of them were organizing 
courses for which the curriculum was the outcome of a compromise between 
the official curriculum and the traditional religious education. 


REPORT FROM INDIA 
Mr. D’Rozario (India) commented on the report on educational 


progress in his country in 1954-1955, and answered questions from 
Mr. Kvo Yu Suou (China), Mr. Husatn (Pakistan), Mr. Avipor (Israel), 
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Miss Bossuart (Switzerland), Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.), Mr. Vo VAN 
Lua (Vietnam) and Mr. Cuo (South Korea). 

The question of a percentage of the national budget to be devoted to 
education gave no trouble to the authorities of his country, who were more 
interested in problems of priority than in questions of percentage. They 
began by asking themselves what had to be done, and how much it would 
cost, and then they decided what could be carried into effect with the 
existing financial resources. 

Young people in India have always preferred intellectual work to 
manual pursuits, and it was the great merit of Gandhiji that he brought 
out the grandeur and the importance of manual labour. The fact that, 
in the Wardha Institution established by Gandhiji, handicrafts were 
carried out entirely by hand, was due to his teachings. Electricity, more- 
over, did not yet exist in Wardha. 

At the present time 60%, of children of school age were going to 
school. 

The University Grants Commission was composed of a chairman, 
a secretary, and three or four members. The functioning of the Commission 
was a replica of the similar commission in the United Kingdom. 

Indian philosophy, as a subject of study, was taught at university 
and post-graduate level, and many foreign scholars came to attend the 
courses. 

Art education had not yet been introduced, as intended, into all 
schools. An Academy of Art had recently been instituted at Lalit Kala. 

The literacy campaign was showing encouraging results. The teaching 
was done chiefly by means of audio-visual aids, posters, mobile schools, 
evening classes, publications, etc. 


Modern methods were highly valued, and had not been eliminated, 
in the Indian school system. 


(Mr. Martinez Cobo took the Chair.) 


Report From Haiti 


Mr. Saint-Victor (Haiti) commented on the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from 
Messrs. SuLAN (Hungary), and Pave (France). 

No difference was made between the training of rural inspectors, and 
primary and secondary inspectors; all were specialized inspectors who 
had obtained scholarships enabling them to pursue ther studies at a 
foreign seat of learning. 

The American-Haitian Institute provided English courses for 
secondary teachers and pupils in the higher classes. Its purpose in doing 
so was to strengthen the cultural bonds between the United States and 
the Republic of Haiti. 

The pilot project in the Marbial Valley had given good results. That 
region, ill-favoured by nature, from which the population migrated for 
part of the year, had entirely changed its appearance, as now the population 
remained on the spot and contributed to its development in all fields, 
including that of culture. The government intended to appeal to Unesco 
for further projects of the same kind. 
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Report From HUNGARY 


Mrs. Joporu (Hungary) presented the report on educational progress 
in her country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from Messrs. Dor- 
TRENS (Switzerland), and Anas (Afghanistan). 

The reform of curricula and textbooks was a very important matter. 
Many of the textbooks used up to the present time were quite inadequate. 
The Scientific Institute of Pedagogy had been entrusted with the develop- 
ment of the plan of reform, and many secondary and primary teachers had 
been called on, of course, to assist in discussing the suggestions and the 
proposals made by the Institute. New textbooks had been introduced 
into 36 schools for experimental purposes, and teachers in those schools 
had been invited to give their opinion of them. The reform was therefore 
a collective work. 

Russian was taught in the senior primary classes, i.e., from the fifth 
to the eighth year, and in secondary schools. Russian bore as little relation- 
ship to Hungarian as French, English, German or Italian, but it was 
taught as were other foreign languages, since a knowledge of languages 
was considered as very important for general culture and for mutual 
understanding with other countries. Certain secondary schools could 
choose to make English, French, Latin or German compulsory, in addition 
to Russian, whilst in others only Russian was compulsory, other languages 
being optional. 


REPORT FROM FRANCE 


Mr. Pave (France) introduced the report on educational progress in 
his country in 1954-1955, and answered questions from Messrs. DorrreNs 
(Switzerland), Raavi (Persia), Batpas (Turkey), Avivor (Israel), Kierrer 
(Luxemburg), Reimers (German Federal Republic), VActavix (Cze- 
choslovakia), SuLAN (Hungary), McCusker (Australia), pe Bruyn (Nether- 
lands), Saint-Vicror (Haiti), and Busor (Roumania). 

The Comité d'études de la réforme de l'enseignement (investigating 
committee for educational reform), presided over by Mr. Sarrailh, had 
proposed that the guidance period should be spread over three years. 
The draft prepared by the Ministry of National Education, however, 
reduced the the period to two years. 

Various means were under consideration to increase the number of 
students undergoing scientific training: discovery of aptitudes in the 
trial and guidance units, development of technical education, and opportu- 
nities for young people who had not passed the baccalaureate examinaticn 
to enter higher educational institutions by means of special examinations. 

Acting permanent primary teachers had to have the baccalaureate. 
They became attached to the regular establishment after four years, 
and after passing an examination on teaching ability. 

What was known as “ permanent education” was an extension of 
the former “ popular education’. It was designed for all age groups and 
all social classes, but more especially for adults. Of an extremely diverse 
nature, it used all the present resources of education, and it was possible 
for pupils who had followed those courses to continue their studies and 
obtain diplomas. 
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The “ pilot classes "’, the present form of what had previously been 
known as the “new classes”, were experimental classes designed to 
provide an estimation of the value of proposals made in the plan of reform. 
Their originality resided chiefly in the fact that greater initiative was left 
to the pupils themselves. The curriculum was not so strictly followed as 
in ordinary forms, and the various subjects were more closely integrated 
and made to correspond to a greater extent to the tastes and capabilities 
of the pupils. 

The shortage of primary teachers had been remedied by opening 
primary teaching to baccalaureate holders who had attended teacher 
training colleges for one year or who were appointed as acting permanent 
teachers. 

Before the educational reform, the complementary courses constituted 
a kind of senior primary education lasting two, three or four years and 
coming after the “ certificat d'études”. Henceforward some of the trial 
and guidance units for pupils between 11 and 13 would be incorporated 
with them. 

The arrangements for guidance took the form of advice to Paris on 
the basis of remarks made by the teachers.as well as of guidance and selec- 
tion tests. There was no question of excluding certain pupils, but rather 
of giving each one an opportunity to show his abilities in the section best 
suited to him. 

The entrance examination to the sixth form was to be abolished as an 
eliminatory test. In fact the idea of guidance and trial by the testing of 
the talents of the pupil had been substituted for the idea ot selection. 

The reasons for the re-establishment of the Directorate of School and 
University Hygiene were of an administrative nature ; it had been thought 
that greater coordination of the steps taken for the protection of pupils’ 
health was necessary. 

The National Centre for Scientific Research did not form part of the 
Ministry of National Education. The Centre was grant-aided by the 
government and its function was to promote scientific research in every 
field. It worked in close liaison with the universities ; the president and 
the two vice-presidents were university professors. 

The third cycle of higher education came after the beginning of higher 
studies and the degree. Its aim was to enable students to turn directly 
to research. The cooperation of professors not belonging to university 
circles was envisaged, and an appeal to research workers from other 
countries. 

It would be difficult to summarise the history of the setting up of the 
vocabulary of elementary French. In the examination of written work 
and conversations account had been taken mainly of the number and 
frequency of the words used. The scientific procedures whereby the 
vocabulary had been established were to be found in detail in a pamphlet. 

The advanced mathematics class was a new optional class to prepare 
pupils for the entrance examination of the higher training college for 
science teachers. Special importance was given to elementary nuclear 
physics, with a view to preparing pupils for research in that field. Such 
research was, of course, entirely pacifist. 


(The meeting rose at 6.45 p.m.) 








NINTH MEETING 


Friday, 8th July, at 9.30 a.m. 


Chairman; Mr. G.A. Raapt 


TEACHING OF ART IN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(GenerAL Discussion Cont.) 


Mr. Vazquez Treserra (Mexico) observed that the teaching of art 
in his country was based on the experience of the outdoor painting schools 
which had existed from 1915 to 1930, as well as on the new principles laid 
down at international art congresses and at the seminar on the teaching 
of art held in Bristol in 1951. The aim of art teaching in Mexico was 
essentially an educational one. Pupils displaying particular interest in 
such teaching entered an art studio where they had an opportunity of 
developing their special talents. At primary level both class and specialist 
teachers were responsible for art teaching. In order to cope with the short- 
age of specialist teachers a reform of teacher training curricula was in 
hand. At secondary level the first year was taken up mainly with develop- 
ing the artistic side, the second with the technical side, and the third 
with modelling. 


Mr. VActavix (Czechoslovakia) believed that the prime aim of all 
education was to seek to create a certain harmony enabling the pupils 
to do untrammelled work. It was up to the school to impart that 
great experience of human evolution in a pedagogical form, and art 
education could participate in that task by mirroring the manifold values 
in the other school subjects. Drawing, painting and modelling were the 
essential bases of art education. 

The first year was regarded as the appropriate period for drawing 
from nature and memory, the pupils gradually being taught to be more 
exact in observation and expression, and the use of techniques. A period 
of decorative work then followed, aiming at developing ideas of rhythm, 
harmony, and contrast. From the third year onwards the syllabus included 
discussions on, and other means of developing the children’s responsiveness 
to, works of art. 

Art was a compulsory subject. Any child who was especially gifted 
could carry out further studies in groups established outside the school. 
The Pioneers organization, moreover, made every effort to give childrena 
well founded culture in the arts. 

The teaching of art contributed not only to awakening the child’s 
personality, but also, by stimulating his powers of exact and intelligent 
observation and his ability to interpret what he saw, to his scientific 
training. In that way art education contributed to the child's general 
polytechnical education. 

Appreciation of works of art should also enable the child to appreciate 
the beauty of nature and of ideas designed to mould the future citizen and 
to change the world. 
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Mr. Batpas (Turkey) wished to stress the important place which 
art should be given in the curricula of all levels of education. A considerable 
effort had been made in that respect in Turkey for over half a century. 
First proof of this was the increasing number of modern Turkish artists 
who were in no way inferior to their contemporaries in other countries. 
Further proof, of a different nature, was provided by the discovery of 
infant prodigies in that field. The aims of art teaching as emphasized in 
the report of the Rapporteur, Mr. Machard, were complied with most 
strictly in Turkey. He was surprised, however, at having found no mention 
of the awakening of a liking for art as a main aim. In countries where 
the number of museums left much to be desired, it undoubtedly fell to 
educators to awaken such a liking in their pupils. 


Mr. Borer (Switzerland) wished to draw the Conference's attention 
to two points. (1) It was the school’s duty to awaken, from as early an 
age as possible, a consciousness of beauty, or in other words of harmony, 
which called forth an intellectual and emotional attitude at least as 
important as that stimulated by scientific studies. (2) Drawing, the starting 
point of art teaching, was a mode of universal expression. It was necessary 
to coordinate the teaching of drawing with that of other subjects in 
which it could be of use. It was therefore desirable that the Recommenda- 
tion of the Conference should emphasize the importance of an aesthetic edu- 
cation, and the necessity for coordination between art and other subjects. 


Mr. Tuomas (Unesco) reminded Delegates that the programme drawn 
up at the meeting of experts convened by Unesco in 1948 with the aim 
of promoting education through art, had been carried into effect from 
1949 onwards. After an initial period of research, a seminar had been 
organized in Bristol in 1951, the influence of which had been felt in not 
only the twenty countries participating but also many others. It was after 
the Bristol seminar that the Society for Education Through Art was 
founded. The year 1952 had been chiefly devoted to the theatre, and 
the subject for 1954 was music. In 1954 Unesco had published a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Education and Art ”’, to which forty-five authors had contribu- 
ted. The first meeting of the Society for Education Through Art had 
been held in the previous July in Paris. It was followed by a semi- 
nar organized in Tokyo in September on the teaching of handicrafts, 
a question which was of great importance in Oriental countries. A 
seminar devoted to music had taken place in Austria. Unesco was cur- 
rently working to establish a programme of adult education through art. 
Study courses on the subject would be organized in various countries. 


Miss SmitTHinant (Thailand) stated that art was taught in her country 
in kindergartens, as well as in primary and secondary schools. She 
advocated the use of materials indigenous to each region so as to keep 
expenses down for the parents. She supported the proposals by the 
Delegate of Pakistan regarding the efforts to be made to preserve cottage 
industries and folklore. Thailand organized an arts and crafts festival 
every year at which examples of children’s work were exhibited. She 
further stressed the importance of exchanges of children’s work, and 
considered that the subject of an exchange of specialist teachers should 
also be referred to in the Recommendation to be made by the Conference. 
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Mr. Taupner (Austria) considered it dangerous to discuss a subject 
without fully taking into account the place allotted to it in the cur- 
riculum, and its special function. Pupils, especially those at secondary 
level, should be given a comprehensive education. One could not discuss 
the aims and methods of art teaching without bearing in mind time its 
ties with other subjects, especially with music, literature and physical 
education. Those were subjects which appealed, not so much to the intel- 
lect, as to feeling. Increasing importance was being given to coordination 
between two or more branches with a view to increasing the efficiency of 
education. Art constituted a subject which lent itself particularly well 
to such coordination. In the Recommendation, therefore, mention should 
be made of subjects suitable for coordination with art. 


Mr. Steranov (Bulgaria) outlined the organization of art teaching 
in his country, the aims being to develop observation, memory, and good 
taste in the child, and to help him to acquire knowledge and manual 
dexterity which would help him later in professional activities. In addition, 
special clubs and classes were open, outside school hours, for pupils wishing 
to do additional art work under the supervision of specialist teachers. 


Mr. Vo van Lva ( Vietnam) was opposed to the overloading of curricula 
in secondary education. He was in favour of the compulsory teaching of 
art in all primary classes. He would like to add the following aims to those 
already outlined for art teaching: to develop the children’s emotional 
and poetic feeling ; to enable them to commune with the universe ; to 
strengthen their sympathy for animate and inanimate nature, and thus 
help to bring about peace. 

In the first phase of secondary education, drawing showed be more 


practical, and help in vocational guidance. Art classes should be trans- 
formed into recreational sessions in the open air. He did not think 
the teaching of art should be entrusted to teachers with the ordinary 
qualifications, but to teachers with both a sound technical and 
general training. He concluded with a plea for the introduction of a 
photographic section in schools of applied art. 


Mr. Couton (Belgium) outlined the methods used in Belgium to 
reform art education. Museums had been established in two teacher 
training colleges, for the drawings of pupils of all ages, from the kinder- 
garten to the last year of secondary education, and with sections for the 
drawings of children from other countries. This foreign contribution was 
most valuable, and in its Recommendation the Conference should 
encourage such international exchanges. Colour films had been made 
showing children having a drawing lesson in class, and then working on a 
collective painting in the open air. The coordination of art with other 
subjects was also advisable. Art played an important part in the teaching 
of mathematics, history, geography and natural sciences. In the handi- 
crafts course for boys a distinction was make between the technical work 
(woodwork and ironwork) done now in pre-technical sections, and work 
of a more definitely imaginative and aesthetic nature (modelling, wire- 
work, cardboard work, etc.). As regards teacher training, a new set of 
regulations would be coming into force in 1955 ; after literary or equivalent 
studies, future art teachers would follow a two-year training course. Art 
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history had so far been taught by art teachers, but in a number of discus- 
sions the opinion had been expressed that it should be taken by special 
history art teachers with a degree in art and archeology. 


Mr. Laruente (Spain) stated that he was convinced of the importance 
of the mobile exhibitions organized by Unesco. He proposed the establish- 
ment of national committees to make available Unesco art reproductions 
of all kinds, and to establish funds for increasing the number of exhibitions. 


Mr. Avipor (Israel) outlined a number of points for inclusion in the 
Recommendation. (1) At primary level art ought to be taught by teachers 
who are not specialists. (2) Greater stress should be placed on art teaching 
in all teacher training colleges. (3) In primary and secondary education, 
art should be used for the teaching of other subjects (history, geography, 
etc.), and should do more to foster the the children’s participation in school 
life. (4) From the age of 12 onwards, art appreciation (through art history, 
visits to museums and exhibitions, etc.) should be introduced. (5) The 
educational authorities should lay stress on the training of individual 
gifted schoolchildren in the field of art. (6) The importance of art as a 
means of international cooperation should also be brought out. : 


Mr. Saint-Vicror (Haiti), believing that education should develop 
a taste for beauty and appeal to the heart as much as to the intelligence, 
asked that the Recommendation should bring out the following points : 
(1) teaching of art at all levels ; (2) the organization of permanent exhi- 
bitions of pupils’ work ; (3) international exchanges of pupils’ work. 


Mr. Busor (Roumania) drew attention to the fact the arts were widely 
cultivated in his country ; popular artistic creations were held in honour 
as well as the universal masterpieces. The aim of teaching art was to 
develop observation and inquiry, imagination and creativity, and to 
contribute to general culture and the formation of the intelligence. Art 
had also a more immediate usefulness. It might serve as teaching aid 
in natural science, geography, history, and other lessons. It developed 
the awareness of spatial relations necessary in the study of geometry. 
The role it played in child and adult education, moreover, had an even more 
important aspect. By inculcating love and respect for national and foreign 
works of art, teachers could instil a knowledge of, and a liking for, the 
peoples who had produced them ; they could foster respect and love for 
the common heritage of all humanity, and a horror of war which destroyed 
it. It would therefore be appropriate for the Recommendation to remind 
teachers that it was their duty to win affection and respect for the works 
of art of the entire world, and to bring home to young people that peace 
was the only atmosphere in which art could flourish . 


Mr. Diaz Casanueva (Chile) mentioned that at the present time there 
was a tendency to attach more importance to the child's artistic crea- 
tiveness than to merely reproductional work. It was therefore necessary for 
art teaching to stimulate the creative efforts of the child, and also to help 
him to appreciate works of art. Even after leaving school, pupils should 
be made to long for works of art, not as a luxury, but as a necessity, for 
too often one came across people who gave sentimental admiration to 
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artistic work but were incapable of appreciating its real value. In Chile 
an endeavour had been made to reform curricula in line with modern 
teaching methods, and to encourage children to express their emotive life 
in drawing. One should not neglect, however, the social aspect of the 
question. Art should not be the privilege of those possessing outstanding 
talent ; even the person who, as an adult, would never know the joys of 
creation, should be able to appreciate beauty. Chile was a country possess- 
ing a rich artistic tradition, but it was also a country of extremely rapid 
industrial development. It was therefore necessary to preserve a sense of 
artistic values in the individual. The school authorities were doing all 
in their power towards that end, especially in teacher training schools. 
The maximum possible benefit should be derived from films and other 
media of communication ; it was to be hoped that Unesco would continue 
and intensify its work for the provision of art teaching material. 


Miss Bossuart (Switzerland) stressed the fact that if one included 
among the goals of art teaching the general, intellectual and emotional 
development of the pupil, a study of psychology should form part of the 
training of the future art teacher, as had already been indicated by the 
Rapporteur. It was essential that the methods used should correspond 
to the pupils’ assimilative abilities, and should therefore be based on 


child psychology. 


Mr. Sein (Union of Burma) contended that the teaching of art should 
begin in childhood, its aim being to develop children’s creative faculties 
and their love of beauty. In his country, a new curriculum existed, estab- 
lishing clear and exact aims, and making it possible to obtain more effective 
results than at present. 


Mr. Dickey (United Kingdom) wished to remind Delegates of the 
writings on the role of art in education, of Herbert Read, the philosopher, 
and of an essay on the same subject by Mr. Piaget, in both cases published 
by Unesco. 


Mr. Reimers ( German Federal Republic) endorsed the statement made 
by the Austrian Delegation as regards the links between art education and 
physical, musical, literacy and other types of education, which should all be 
considered as belonging together and as constituting one indispensable side 
of education. He also endorsed the view that the teaching of art should 
be compulsory at all levels of education and should cover at least two 
lessons per week. Provision should also be made for the teaching of art 
in adult education, as it would constitute a counterbalance to the unrest of 
modern life. As to woodwork, it should not be regarded solely from the 
point of view of manual dexterity, but also from the standpoint of artistic 
orientation. Pupils should be educated to transfer all they have gained by 
art education into their everyday life, and make use of it judiciously and 
consciously in all that concerns the milieu which they build up. 


Mr. Yousser (Egypt) pointed out that art education included not 
only arts but also handicrafts. He therefore suggested the replacement 
of the term “ teaching of art " by the wider one of “ artistic culture”. As 
regards the latter, at the primary and secondary level, the teacher should 
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(1) develop his pupils’ good taste and awareness as paths to understanding, 
(2) awaken their individual artistic talents, and (3) teach them to use their 
hands so that they would become obedient tools. Furthermore, since art 
is a universal language, art education should be compulsory in primary and 
secondary schools everywhere. 


Mr. Leoni (/taly) stated that art teaching in Italy was becoming 
increasingly able to satisfy the spiritual and intellectual needs of children. 
Thanks to modern educational ideas art was becoming increasingly 
important in schools. Children made spontaneous drawings at the kinder- 
garten stage, and then progressively did more technical and advanced 
work. Pupils studied the different types and techniques of the great 
masters. The history of art was taught as a complement to drawing. In 
vocational and technical schools, the type of art teaching varied according 
to each school’s specialization. There were a great many art schools and 
institutions ; art occupied a very special place in education, since it was 
considered as one of the main means of acquiring intellectual freedom 
and of understanding humanity and things universal. 


Mr. Macuarp (Rapporteur) replied to a question he had been asked 
regarding omission of the development of good taste from the aims of art 
education. That was, of course, a fundamental aim of art education, but, 
he had thought, one so obvious as to be unworthy of mention. For the 
sake of clarity and utility he suggested that the Recommendation to be 
drawn up by the drafting committee should be limited to essential points. 


Mr. Piacet (1.B.E.), speaking as a psychologist, asked Delegates to 
remember the child, when drawing up their Recommendation on the 
teaching of art. In that field they were privileged to be in the presence of 
a spontaneous, child activity. Before being a school subject, drawing was 
a game. Through their games, children manifested both their emotional 
and intellectual needs, including need for objective and exact represen- 
tation of the external world. In studying the problem of the representation 
of space in the child’s mind, he had discovered certain revealing stages in 
the intellectual and emotional development of the child's personality. 

At the elementary stage, therefore, art teaching should be based on 
the child’s need for activity. That need should be used and directed 
before the study of techniques as such was undertaken. In this connection 
he referred to the research carried out by a Russian expert, which had 
revealed that a child's sensory acuity varied according to whether he was 
playing or working. He would like delegates to bear in mind such psycho- 
logical factors in drafting the Recommendation. 


The CuarrnmMan suggested that the committee responsible for drafting 
the Recommendation to the Ministries of Education concerning the 
Teaching of Art, be composed of Messrs. Coulon (Belgium), Dickey 
(United Kingdom), Diaz Casanueva (Chile), Avidor (Jsrael), Bujor 
(Roumania), and Attagara (Thailand). 


(The proposal was adopted.) 
(The meeting rose at 12 noon.) 
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INAUGURATION OF THE U.S.S.R. STanp 


Mrs. Dousrovina (Head of the U.S.S.R. Delegation) presented the 
Stand that had been prepared to mark the occasion of the U.S.S.R’s 
entry into membership of the International Bureau of Education. The 
exhibition represented a general picture of the different phases of public 
education, from kindergarten to general and technical secondary level. 
Several artistic works and materials made by pupils were also exhibited. 


Mr. Piacer (Director of the International Bureau of Education) thanked 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and congratulated them on a very 
fine exhibition, which both in quantity and in quality provided the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education with long desired information about 
Soviet education. 


INAUGURATION OF THE ITALIAN STAND 


Mr. Car6 (Head of the Italian Delegation) welcomed the presence of 
Mr. Sacchetto, Director General of Cultural Activities at the Ministry of 
Education, and thanked his assistant, Mr. Gozzer, for his part in the new 
arrangement of part of the Italian Stand illustrating item II of the Con- 
ference agenda and including a whole series of art work carried out by 
children from different schools. 


Mr. Ptacer (Director of the International Bureau of Education) con- 
gratulated the Italian Delegation on the new arrangement of its stand 
which so worthily represented the Italian tradition in art, and he thanked 


it for its gift to the International Bureau of Education of reproductions, 
done by pupils in Italian schools of art, of representations of children 
executed by Renaissance sculptors. 


TENTH MEETING 


Friday, 9th July, at 3 p.m. 
Chairman; Mr. G.A, Raapt 


Report From THe UNirep STATES 


Mr. Witcetr (United States) commented on the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and answered questions from 
Mr. Saint-Victor (Haiti), Mr. Tripovet (Australia), Mrs. Joporu (Hun- 
gary), Mrs. Szeminska (Poland), Mr. Pearson (United Kingdom), and 
Mr. Kostivuk (Ukraine). 

There is no federal education committee in the United States. The 
Office of Education collects and disseminates educational information. It 
otherwise promotes the cause of education through conferences, consul- 
tative services, speeches, and educational writing. 
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The comprehensive secondary schools are making reasonable provision 
for gifted pupils. Increasing attention is being given to gifted pupils 
because the authorities concerned are not always satisfied that the 
programme of education had kept them working up to capacity. 

The White House Conference has been called by the President of the 
United States and will meet in Washington in November, 1955, with 
approximately 2,000 educators and laymen participating. All of the 48 
states and four territories have set up conferences to precede the national 
conference. In fact, in many states, local conferences on the same subjects 
have been arranged. This national conference is a good illustration of 
how the people express their wishes and desires. The conference will 
discuss such problems as: What is the job of the school? How can we 
secure an adequate supply of qualified teachers? How can we secure 
adequate school housing? What type of curriculum best meets the 
needs of today’s youth? How can such a programme be adequately 
financed ? 

Only 3%, of the cost of operating the schools is supplied by the federal 
government. The reference in the report to federal schools refers to Indian 
schools, schools for the training of military personnel, and schools on 
federal properties. 

The degree to which television equipment is supplied would vary 
considerably among and within states. Not enough experience with edu- 
cational television is as yet available to determine how to secure full 
coordination between the television station programmes and the curriculum 
of the school. However, programmes intended for children should certainly 
be selected by school authorities and not left to the discretion of television 
programme directors who may not be familiar with the instructional 
programme in the school. 

The trend in the United States is towards the comprehensive high 
school which offers a variety of courses. It is not felt that such a variety 
of courses should lead to a lowering of standards, if there is a good guidance 
programme that performs well the function of directing the pupils into the 
right courses in accordance with their interests and abilities. 

Seventy per cent of school-age Indian children are in school. Some 
of them are in schools operated by the federal government, since they 
live on reservations where local public schools are not available. 

The attitude of the states toward the decision of the Supreme Court 
varies among the states, and of course there is a difference of opinion 
within states. Seventeen of the 48 states had laws requiring or permitting 
segregation in the public schools and consequently are directly affected 
by the decision. Several of the 17 States have indicated that they will seek 
to continue segregation by all legal means. The newspaper ‘ Southern 
School News "’ has been made possible through a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. It is operated by a bi-racia! board composed of educators 
and newspaper men. It has reporters in each of the 17 states affected by 
the decision and attempts to give an objective report on what is happening 
in these states. The issue for 8th June, 1955, discusses the Supreme 
Court Decree and gives the reaction in the different states. 

It is important to understand that the status of the Negro has improved 
consistently in American life. This fact is illustrated in the part that the 
Negro is now playing in the business, civic and professional life of the 
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community. In many communities of the areas aflected by the Supreme 
Court decision there are better school buildings for Negro pupils than 
for White pupils. It is true that it will take considerably longer in some 
states and in some communities to put into full effect the apparent intent 
of the Supreme Court decision. But this same problem exists wherever 
people with different cultures and backgrounds are brought together. 
Mores and customs tend to change slowly. Even in the southern states, 
however, the status of the Negro can be compared with his status or the 
status of minority groups elsewhere in the world. It is true that provision 
of adequate educational opportunities for the Negro has been slow. Great 
progress, however, has been made in the past ten years, and the problem 
will be solved. 

The increasing holding power of the secondary schools has been 
produced by several factors, such as a broad programme of studies better 
suited to the varying needs of pupils, and a more effective guidance pro- 
gramme. The educational programme, however, cannot take all of the 
credit since a higher standard of living among the people generally pro- 
vides both the desire and means by which pupils may remain in school 
longer. 

It is felt that juvenile delinquency must be a problem about which 
the schools are concerned as long as any pupils engage in anti-social acts. 
The number of pupils that may be classified as delinquents is small, but 
their anti-social acts tend to receive much wider publicity than the social 
maturity and responsibility that is manifested by the overwhelming 
majority of the children. The responsibility for preventing juvenile 
delinquency must be shared—by the home, the schools, the church and 
other community agencies. 


Comics have been a source of concern to parents and educators and 
considerable improvement has been made. All undesirable comics, 
however, have not yet been removed from the news stands. 


REPORT FROM FINLAND 


Mr. von Knorrino (Finland) introduced the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from 
Mr. Saint-Vicror (Haiti), Mr. Simon (German Federal Republic), and 
Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.). 

The agricultural schools came under the Department of Agriculture, 
but some secondary schools had introduced agriculture into their curricula. 

The secondary school entrance examination had been introduced 
recently to afford some measure of relief for over-population in the schools. 

Refresher courses were organized for teachers in outlying country 
areas, as those teachers did not have the same facilities as their colleagues 
in the towns to widen their knowledge and horizon. 

The survey undertaken by Professor T.M. Ranta into the average 
level of primary education in Finland had not been published. Since 
education was the same for boys and girls at all levels, the result was that 
in practice all professions and callings were open to women. It was even 
found that certain professions (e.g., dentistry, language teaching) were 
exercised almost exclusively by women. 
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REPORT FROM SPAIN 


Mr. Rusio (Spain) presented the report on educational progress in 
his country in 1954-1955. 


The CuHarrMan thanked the Spanish Delegate for his interesting 
report. 


Report From Ecypt 


Mr. Ext Satp (Egypt) commented on the report on educational pro- 
gress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from Miss Bos- 
sHART (Switzerland), and Messrs. Anas (Afghanistan) and Pave (France). 

In order to combat illiteracy any person who taught one other person 
to read and write received a grant of £e 2, and a person learning to read 
and write received a grant of £e 1 on passing an examination. 

Unesco had a basic education centre at Sirs el Layan which had been 
in existence for the past three years. By that means the village population 
had an opportunity of acquiring the rudiments of hygiene and social 
education, the results of which were not yet known. 

The budget for public education in the previous year had amounted 
to £e 40,000,000, i.e., 20%, of the national budget. 


REPORT FROM DENMARK 


Mr. Jensen (Denmark) presented the report on the progress of educa- 
tion in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from Messrs. 
Saint-Victror (Haiti), and Pearson (United Kingdom). 

The only difference between the middle schools without examinations 
and the middle schools with examinations was that pupils of the former 
left school at the age of 14, whereas those of the second continued their 
studies after having passed an examination. 

There were just over 100 popular universities if one included the 
higher agricultural schools. Their normal courses lasted five to eight months 
but they also organized courses of short duration (for example, two weeks) 
and complementary courses. Each school had its curricula which contained 
a great variety of subjects, but which always possessed a general and 
humanistic character. Such schools received a State grant only on condition 
that they provided a general and not a specialized education. 


Report rrom Soutn Korea 
Mr. Cuo (South Korea) presented the report in the progress of edu- 
cation in his country in 1954-1955. 
The Cuarnman thanked the Delegate of South Korea for his interesting 
report. 
REPORT FROM THE Repusiic or CHINA 
Mr. Kvo Yu Snov (China) paid tribute to the memory of Mr. Marcel 


Abraham, and made some remarks concerning the report which had been 
distributed. 
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Report rrom BULGARIA 
Mr. Guecnkov (Bulgaria) presented the report on educational 
progress in his country. 
The Cuarmmman thanked Mr. Guechkov for his interesting report. 


Mr. Rosse..6 (1.B.E.) drew Delegates’ attention to draft Recom- 
mendation No. 40 on the Financing of Education, which had just been 
distributed. He asked Delegates to give the Chairman such amendments 
as they wished to make, by mid-day on Saturday, 9th July. Only amend- 
ments duly received in this way could be accepted for discussion during 
the voting on the draft Recommendation. 


(The meeting rose at 6.40 p.m.) 


ELEVENTH MEETING 
Saturday, 9th July, at 10 a.m. 


Chairman: Mr. G.A. Raapt 


The CHarnmMan opened the meeting, and announced that the pre- 
sentation of reports on educational progress in 1954-1955 would be 
continued. 


REPORT FROM BRAZIL 


Mr. Zappa (Brazil) presented the report on educational progress in 
his country, 


The Cuarnman thanked Mr. Zappa for his interesting account. 


Report rrom Bye.o-Russia 


Mr. Umreikxo (Byelo-Russia) presented the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955. 


The Cuarnman thanked Mr. Umreiko for his interesting account. 


REPORT FROM AUSTRIA 


Mr. TauBNer (Austria) presented the report on educational progress 
in 1954-1955 in his country, and answered a question from Mr. Simon 
(German Federal Republic). 

The possible causes of precocious sexual development in children 
affected only certain sides of their physiological development. Teachers 
and psychologists had sometimes found a certain backwardness in the 
scholastic maturity of the children. 
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Report From AUSTRALIA 


Mr. McCusker (Australia) presented the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from Messrs. 
Saint-Victror (Haiti) and Morratr (Canada). 

The first government schools for aborigines in the Northern Territory 
dated from 1949. Those schools had been established in order to meet 
the specific needs of the native population, and to develop as far as possible 
the potentialities of its children. Schools were “ special schools "’ in the 
sense that they were facing unique problems, and devising and employing 
special techniques for the particular form of teaching required. 

Each state, as well as the federal government, made an annual con- 
tribution to the “ Australian Council for Educational Research’ of three 
or four thousand pounds. The teachers’ association had also decided to 
contribute. 


REPORT FROM THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Mr. Reimers (German Federal Republic) presented the report on 
educational progress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions 
from Messrs. Car6 (Jialy), Kierrer (Luxemburg), Biececk: (Poland), 
and Rosas ( Venezuela), and Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.). 

Grammar schools of the type known as “ Kurzform "’, which pupils 
entered after the seventh year of primary education, i.e., later than 
ordinary grammar schools, were primarily intended for pupils from rural 
regions who could therefore attend primary schools close to their homes 
for a longer period. Their curricula, however, led up to the same secondary 
school leaving certificate as that of ordinary grammar schools. 

The Conference of Ministers of Education had set up basic regulations 
governing teacher training. The governments of the Ldnder, however, 
dealt with ali legislation pertaining thereto. 

Teacher training for primary and secondary modern teachers began 
only at the age of 19, and, while the length of the theoretical and practical 
studies varied a little eccording to the Lander, a teacher as a rule became 
a member of the permanent establishment only seven or eight years 
after having left the grammar school. 

Physical training instructors took a four-year university course. The 
number of compulsory subjects had been limited in order to counter the 
tendency of certain universities to overload their curricula. 

Civic education was a delicate problem, since it was necessary not 
only to ensure that the child acquired certain specific knowledge, but also 
to create in him a true civic spirit. The problem was under study in several 
Lander. 

Teachers of village classes containing children of all ages between 6 
and 14 years, required to possess very great skill. The number of such 
classes was decreasing, however, and most rural schools now contained 
two or three classes. 

Great efforts had been made to educate children in a spirit of love 
and respect for other nations. Attempts had been made to establish 
contacts with countries abroad and to organize the exchange of pupils 
with neighbouring countries. 
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Adolescents who had left the junior secondary school to take up 
an apprenticeship, had to be given one day's holiday per week by their 
employers, in order to attend classes. Attempts to widen still further 
such complementary education were meeting with some difficulties in 
employers’ circles. 


RepPort FROM AFGHANISTAN 


Mr. Anas (Afghanistan) commented on the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and answered questions from 
Mr. VActavic (Czechoslovakia). 

Education was centralized in Afghanistan, and financed entirely 
by the government. Curricula for primary and high schools were drawn 
up by the Ministry of Education. 

There were technical schools at primary and secondary level, as also 
an Institute of Technology at Kabul, but technical studies at university 
level were pursued abroad. 


(The meeting rose at 12.40 p.m.) 


TWELFTH MEETING 
Monday, 11th July, at 9.30 p.m. 


Chairman: Mr. G.A. Raapi 


The CHainMan opened the meeting, and announced that the Con- 
ference would now proceed to discuss and vote on draft Recommendation 
No. 40 concerning the Financing of Education. 


Votre ON Drarr RECOMMENDATION No. 40 
CONCERNING THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


Text of Draft Recommendation No. 40 


The International Conference on Public Education, 

Convened in Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and the International Bureau of Education, 
and having assembled on the fourth day of July, nineteen hundred and 
fifty-five for its eighteenth session, adopts on the day 
of July, nineteen hundred and fifty-five, the following Recommendation : 


The Conference, 


Considering that education authorities must dispose of adequate funds 
to be able fully to implement Recommendations Nos. 32, 34, 36, 37, 38 and 
39, on Compulsory Education and Its Prolongation, Access of Women to 
Education, Primary and Secondary Teacher Training, and the Status of 
Primary and Secondary Teachers, as formulated and adopted by the 
XIVth, XVth, XVIth and XVIIth Sessions of the International Conference 
on Public Education, 
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Considering that in the field of educational financing no discrimination 
should be made in regard to race, nationality, religion or social position, 

Considering that increases in the funds required for education are 
inevitable, in view of the development of education at all levels, due to an 
increased birth rate, to the introduction or extension of compulsory 
education, and to the extension of adult education, and in view of the rising 
costs of school equipment, staff and welfare activities, 

Considering that increases in public education budgets have in many 
cases been largely offset by inflation, 

Considering that without prejudice to contributions from both public 
and private bodies, the main source of financing public education should 
be the budgets of the public authorities at different levels, as these budgets 
are the most stable source of financing, 

Considering that peace is the basic condition of the development of 
education, since it is a source of wealth whereas war is a source of destruc- 
tion and non-productive expenditure, and that it is therefore desirable to 
devote to education a portion of the funds presently devoted to armaments, 

Considering that the development of education is a condition of 
economic, social and human progress, and that this progress in turn is 
essential to the further increase of funds for education, and that education 
is thus proved to be a good investment, as evidenced by the prosperity 
and increasing tax revenue of countries with well developed educational 
systems, 

Considering that countries sharing similar aims, but having different 
economic, financial and administrative systems, need to find varied solu- 
tions to the problem of financing education, 

Submits to the Ministries of Education of the several countries the 
following Recommendation : 


GENERAL 


1. Without contesting the importance of other items, education 
should be given a leading place among the financial responsibilities borne 
by the public authorities ; 

2. The steady expansion of education requires increase of the edu- 
cation budget as a whole ; the creation of new services or the development 
of already existing services should not involve a reduction in other essential 
educational services ; 

3. The leading place in regard to financing to which education may 
justly lay claim, should go hand-in-hand with the utmost care by the edu- 
cation services to make the best use of the funds placed at their disposal 
through the sacrifices agreed to by the community ; 

4. In view of the increasing importance of the financial factors in the 
expansion of education, it is desirable that legal provisions, whether con- 
stitutional or statutory, should make reference to the financial responsibili- 
ties of the public authorities at the various levels, respecting education ; 

5. It would be desirable to collect and publish data which might be 
used to inform the public of the economic, and the resulting moral and 
cultural, benefits of expenditure on education. 





a 
Strupy or EpucaTIONAL FINANCING 


6. In order to raise the efficiency of systems of financing education, 
it is desirable to set up a commission of inquiry in each country, composed 
of representatives of the competent educational and financial authorities ; 


7. The activities of commissions of inquiry on educational financing 
should cover not only current problems, but also estimates of future needs 
as seen in the light of present trends, quantitative and qualitative changes 
in education, and changes in national income and tax revenues ; 


8. The findings of commissions of inquiry on educational financing 
should be used in (a) the preparation of the annual education budgets at 
the various levels of responsibility ; (b) the planning of specific educational 
programmes with a term exceeding that of the fiscal year ; (c) the drafting 
of all new legislation on educational financing ; and (d) the preparation 
of all education acts and decrees involving appropriations ; 


9. The work of commissions of inquiry on educational financing 
should give emphasis to statistical data and include consideration of the 
following factors : (a) economic factors, such as level of national income, 
natural resources, degree of industrialization, agricultural production, 
standard of living, and possibilities of economic development ; (b) admin- 
istrative factors, such as administrative structure at national, regional, 
and local levels, fiscal system, and systems of financing ; (c) demographic 
factors, such as changes in population, changes in distribution of popu- 
lation as between urban and rural areas, and increases in school enrolments, 
in particular at primary level in countries where compulsory education 
is not yet universal ; (d) educational factors, such as the level of develop- 
ment of the educational systems in regard to staffing, equipment, auxiliary 
and extra-scholastic services, etc. ; 


10. Among the matters calling for study by commissions of inquiry 
on educational financing, the following appear most urgent : coordination 
of financing effected by the public authorities concerned with education ; 
simplification of the administration and control of financing ; comparison 
of the national system of educational financing with that of other countries ; 
estimating future educational needs in terms of predicted fiscal resources. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF PuBLIC AUTHORITIES 
AT THE VARIOUS LEVELS 


11. Without evaluating the educational financing system of any given 
country, which derives from that country’s administrative structure, which 
in turn derives from its geographical, historical, political, economic, social, 
and other conditions, endeavours should be made to eliminate all dupli- 
cation of effort, to simplify without prejudice to efficiency the distribution 
of financial responsibility among the central (federal) authorities, the 
regional authorities (states, provinces, cantons, etc., in federal countries, 
provinces, departments, etc., in non-federal countries), and the local 
authorities (municipalities or school district authorities combining a 
number of communes) ; 
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12. In countries of large area or with sharply differentiated racial 
and cultural groupings, a large measure of financial responsibility for edu- 
cation should be given to the public authorities of the states, provinces, 
cantons, etc., the function of these authorities then being comparable to 
that of the central authorities in other countries ; 


13. In deciding the part to be played by local authorities in educa- 
tional financing, in relation to the central (federal) and regional authorities, 
due account should be taken of the degree of development and vigour of 
local activity, and of the resources available to local authorities for meeting 
the financial and other responsibilities envisaged for them ; 


14. In countries where financial responsibilities are distributed among 
the public authorities at the different levels, it is desirable that : (a) with 
a varying account of support from the central (federal) and regional 
authorities, local authorities should mainly be made financially responsible 
for pre-primary and compulsory education, and auxiliary services, and 
possibly (especially where the local authorities represent several munici- 
cipalities or a large town) for other kinds of education or expenditures ; 
(b) local authorities should rather bear investment expenditures (building 
construction and repair, equipment, materials, school welfare services), 
and higher authorities operational expenditures (salaries and pensions 
of teaching staffs, etc.) ; 

15. In countries where a given level of education is financed, severally 
or jointly, by public authorities at different levels, the following considera- 
tions should be taken into account: (a) while the coexistence in a given 
area or town of municipal, provincial and State primary (or secondary or 
vocational) schools may make for an adequate provision of facilities, it 
is not on the whole very economic ; (b) joint financing of given levels of 
education by several authorities makes for economy, and acts as a stimulus 
to the local authorities receiving grants from the higher authorities ; 


16. Where financial assistance is provided by a higher authority to 
local authorities, such assistance should be based on the principle that 
assistance should be higher in the case of local or regional authorities 
whose economic or tax paying ability is low, and vice versa ; 


17. Without contesting the rights conferred by the entire or partial 
financing of a given kind of education or service by one single authority, 
the financial control it exercises should be rationalised and simplified 
to the fullest possible extent, and should never impede educational develop- 
ment and efficiency. 


FINANCING THE SeverAL Levets or EDUCATION 


18. Although the public authorities generally attach less importance 
to pre-primary education, their attention should be drawn to the increas- 
ingly heavy responsibilities they will be called on to bear in this field ; 


19. In countries where compulsory primary education for both sexes 
is not yet effectively universal, priority should be given to the capital and 
operational expenditures involved, so as to make it universal as rapidly as 


possible ; 
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20. The attention of the public authorities of all countries needs 
urgently to be drawn to the financial implications of the growing movement 
towards equality of access to secondary education without discrimination 
as to race, sex, social position, or religion ; all the evidence seems to indicate 
that secondary enrolments will reach the level of primary enrolments, by a 
date varying from country to country ; 


21. In view of the quantitative and qualitative development of 
technical and vocational education (involving increasingly advanced 
specialization) and of the high cost of the equipment required, there is 
every reason to believe that expenditures on this type of education will 
increase ; inasmuch as the structure of technical and vocational education 
is still fairly elastic, it is now the time to envisage : (a) coordination of 
that structure with that of primary, secondary, and higher education ; 
(b) efficient planning of the financing of technical and vocational education 
by the central (federal), regional, and local authorities ; (c) coordination 
of the financing effected by Ministries of Eduction on the one hand, and 
non-educational Ministries on the other; (d) an increase of voluntary 
assistance from private quarters, which thanks to the development of 
technical and vocational education have now been largely relieved of 
responsibility for apprenticeship training ; 

22. Since universities in all countries are facing additional expendi- 
tures because of increased enrolments, additional specialized courses, 
the need for modern equipment in certain departments and faculties, the 
expansion of scientific research, the introduction of new methods, such as 
seminars, which involve an increase in staff, additional funds should be 
supplied to the universities from public authorities, without prejudice to 
the increasing trend toward the autonomy of these institutions ; 


23. All countries, in particular those in which compulsory education 
is not yet universal, are being called on to bear increased burdens in respect 
of teacher training, arising from the increase of primary enrolments and the 
resulting shortage of teachers, and the need for longer and more thorough 
programmes of teacher training ; primary teacher training is most affected, 
but steps should nevertheless be taken at once to make plans for expand- 
ing the training of teachers for secondary and technical and vocational 
schools ; 


24. Public authorities should give financial support, both directly 
and through other organizations working in the field, to the establishment 
and development of adult education programmes, already being developed 
in some countries in the form of literacy and fundamental education 
campaigns linked up with the universalization of compulsory education, 
and in other countries as part of post-primary cultural education schemes 
which will gain in importance and be increasingly demanded as working 
hours diminish ; 

25. The education of handicapped children (mentally deficient, blind, 
deaf-and-dumb, backward, physically handicapped, socially maladjusted 
children, etc.), should receive adequate financial support from public 
authorities, and there should be closer coordination between the competent 
Ministries or services and the independent bodies actively engaged in this 
field in certain countries. 





— 
FINANCING Speciric CATEGORIES OF EXPENDITURES 


26. While a better organization (of secondary, and technical and 
vocational education, for example) may effect some economies, it is never- 
theless evident that delay in considering the whole problem of increasing 
expenditures on the recruitment and salaries of teachers will merely retard 
and impede the solution of that problem ; 


27. The increase of enrolments at all levels, new educational, hygienic, 
and technical demands in respect of buildings and equipment, and the 
steadily rising cost of materials and labour, will call for a series of emergency 
measures based on sound statistical data and embracing among others : 
(a) simplification and standardization of plans for school buildings and 
equipment, (b) the drawing up of school building programmes where need 
be in the framework of long-term economic and social development plans ; 
(c) appeals and loans to implement these programmes, and (d) assistance 
in money or kind from private sources ; 


28. The public authorities should set up and develop such services 
as school meals and clothing services, scholarship schemes, excursions and 
holiday camps ; they and the private bodies concerned should coordinate 
their work in these fields, in order to secure satisfactory distribution of the 
available resources. 


SpectaAL MEANS OF FINANCING EDUCATION 


29. The execution of large-scale programmes of school construction, 
and of plans involving, for example, literacy and fundamental education 
campaigns, can be accelerated if, in addition to the ordinary budgets, the 
responsible public authorities provide special funds or extraordinary 
budgets for financing such programmes or plans ; 


30. The drawing up of plans for financing education, the term of 
which exceeds that of the financial year (five-year plans, for example), 
seems to be necessary in connection with the planning of programmes ; 
gradual realization over a number of years makes a rationalization and 
coordination of efforts possible such as could not be hoped for with pro- 
grammes which have to be completed within twelve months ; 


31. It seems desirable to resort to loans to ensure the financing 
of education, especially where capital expenditures (school building, repair, 
equipment, etc.) are involved ; this system permits the financial charges 
to be spread over a number of years and enables the coming generations to 
share in paying for improvements in which they will benefit ; while the 
higher authorities should authorize and control the use of loans, they 
should also facilitate the negotiation of such loans on advantageous 
terms ; 


32. From the financial point of view, in those countries where some 
educational establishments are under other Ministries or Departments (of 
Labour, Public Works, the Interior, Justice, Public Health, etc.), it is 
desirable that close coordination should be instituted among all the 
authorities responsible for financing ; 
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33. In those countries where some specific categories of educational 
expenditures (school building, for example, or school meals or medical 
services) are under other Ministries or Departments, the same close coordi- 
nation should be set up among all the authorities involved. 


Sources or EpucATIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


34. In most countries funds for financing education derive from 
general receipts, especially in the case of central authorities, and regional 
authorities in federal countries ; it might nevertheless be useful to note 
that some countries have recourse to special taxes (on property, sales, 
tobacco, liquors, etc.), particularly at local level ; 

35. The abolition as far as is practicable of enrolment, examination, 
and certification fees for all kinds of education may well be envisaged ; 

36. Collections, gifts of materials, festivals, sport events, school 
cooperatives, aid from parents’ associations, etc., are all useful aids to 
financing certain educational expenditures, and are of special value at the 
local level. 


PrivaTE INITIATIVE AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCING 


37. In certain countries where compulsory education has not yet 
been universalized, substantial commercial, industrial, mining, and agri- 
cultural undertakings are required to assist with the financing of com- 
pulsory education from their own resources; this requirement appears 


to find its main justification in isolated areas or places situated at great 
distances from centres operating public schools ; 


38. The immediate beneficiaries of certain educational programmes 
should, whenever possible, actively assist in their implementation ; the 
press and publishers, for example, might assist in literacy campaigns and 
industrial undertakings in the promotion of technical and vocational 
education ; 


39. Appropriate means should be found (publicity for donors, for 
example) to foster and encourage bequests and gifts from private sources, 
for such purposes as school building, sites, scholarships, and the establish- 
ment of endowments for research ; 


40. In countries where the public authorities deem it desirable to 
raise the standard of independent educational establishments through the 
grant of assistance in money or kind, the following considerations, due 
account being taken of the diversity of the problems involved, merit 
attention : (a) without prejudice to the rightful independence of a private 
service, independent educational establishments receiving public aid may 
reasonably be asked to give certain minimum guarantees in respect of the 
standard of their buildings, equipment, materials, and teachers’ qualifi- 
cations and salaries; (b) the various steps taken to assist independent 
educational establishments should be coordinated, whether such steps take 
the form of grants and subsidies, free equipment and materials, teachers 
seconded from the public service, free provision of school materials, medical 
attention, transport of pupils or public provision of welfare services, etc. 
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Arp FROM INTERNATIONAL SOURCES 


41. While all thanks are due to the international, regional, and 
national bodies responsible for the increased aid given to educational 
activities in certain countries, it is nevertheless desirable to remind all 
such bodies that even more aid is urgently required, either by increasing 
the proportion which is to be given to education in the United Nations’ 
Technical Assistance Programme, or possibly by the creation of an inter- 
national fund for education ; 

42. For financing projects such as school building, literacy and fun- 
damental education campaigns, aid from foreign international or national 
sources can perhaps most usefully be offered in the form of loans or sub- 
sidies ; other forms of aid, however, are also of very great value, whether 
technical (the dispatch of experts on missions, seconding of teachers, 
organizing of conferences and seminars, grant of scholarships and fellow- 
ships, etc.) or made in kind (school equipment and materials, scientific 
and other books, food for school meal services, etc.) ; 

43. National isolation in regard to educational matters is now almost 
a thing of the past, thanks to the scholarships offered by international and 
national bodies to the citizens of all nations, and the aid given from external 
sources to educational establishments in given countries ; the coming of the 
spirit of worldwide cooperation to which this fact witnesses has an impor- 
tant bearing on the financing of education, and will strengthen the cultural 
linking-up of different nations and civilizations. 


The CuarrMan proposed that the Conference now proceed to vote on 
the draft Recommendation, clause by clause, taking into account the 


amendments duly presented, of which the text had been distributed. 
For the discussion of each amendment one Delegate would speak in favour 
and one against. Each Delegation was entitled to one vote only. 


Consideration No. 1: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Consideration No. 2: 


Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) spoke in support of the amendment, 
presented by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., Byelo-Russia, the Ukraine, 
and Czechoslovakia, which proposed insertion of the word “ sex” after 
“ nationality "’. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


Considerations Nos. 3, 4 and 5: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Consideration No. 6: 


Mr. McCusker (Australia) withdrew the amendment presented by 
his Delegation. 
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Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) spoke in support of the amendment 
presented by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, and Byelo- 
Russia, proposing the omission at the end of Consideration No. 6 of the 
words “ and that it is therefore desirable to devote to education a portion 
of the funds presently devoted to armaments”, and the insertion of a 
Consideration No. 6a worded as follows : “ Considering that a steady increase 
of budgetary expenditures on public education, thanks to the development 
of the national economy and to a general reduction of the war budget, is 
essential "’. 


Mr. Caé (Italy) stated that he was in the agreement with the spirit 
of the amendment, but felt that the principle involved had prevailed 
during the drafting of the original text, which he proposed should be 
maintained. 


(The amendment was rejected by 22 votes to 13, with 13 abstentions.) 


Consideration No. 7: 


Mr. Morratr (Canada) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by the Delegation of his country, proposing that this Consideration be 
re-worded as follows: “ Considering that well-developed systems of 
education have promoted economic, social and human progress in countries 
where such systems exist, and that the progress in these countries offers a 
forceful argument for further increases in the funds for education in all 
countries "’. 


(The amendment was adopted by 25 votes to 8, with 4 abstentions.) 


Consideration No. 7a: 


Mr. Doupnik (Ukraine) spoke in favour of the amendment presented 
by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, Byelo-Russia, and 
Czechoslovakia, proposing the insertion of a new consideration as follows: 
“ Considering that the rapid development of national culture and education 
in dependent and under-developed countries is of great importance ”’, 


(Consideration No. 7a was adopted by 39 votes to 0, with 6 abstentions.) 


Consideration No. 8: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clauses Nos. 1 and 2: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 3: 


Mr. Ex Nemir (Egypt) proposed that there should be some revision 
of the English text, which did not correspond exactly with the French 
text. 
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After discussion between Messrs. Wittetr (United States), Grornu- 
SEN (German Federal Republic), Cac6 (Italy), Rarrertry (Jreland), the 
Rapporteur, and the CuHarrman, it was agreed to leave final drafting of 
the English text to the Secretariat. 


(Subject to this proviso, Clause No. 3 was adopted.) 


Clauses No. 4 and 6: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 6: 


Mr. Pearson (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
presented by his Delegation, proposing the addition after the word 
“* desirable "’ of the words “ where other suitable methods and procedures 


are not available ”’. 
Mr. Pave (France) stated he was in favour of the original wording. 


(The amendment was adopted by 26 to votes to 11, with 6 abstentions.) 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented by 
his Delegation, which proposed the insertion after the words 
authorities ’’ of the words “‘ and of the beneficiaries "’. 

After discussion in which Messrs. Ammoun (Lebanon), DonNapiEU 
(Costa Rica), VAzquez Treserra (Mexico), and ANruENO (Argentina) 
took part, Mr. Pave (France) accepted Mr. Vazquez Treserra’s proposal 


ad 


financial 


to substitute the word bénéficiaires for the word usagers in the French 
text. 


(The amendment as thus modified was adopted by 42 votes to none, with 
no abstentions.) 


(Clause No. 6 as amended was adopted.) 


Clauses No. 7, 8 and 9: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 10: 


Mr. Rusio (Spain) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing to add the following words at the end of the 
Clause : “ the study of those types or aspects of education urgently needing 
increased financial support ’’. 


(The amendment was adopted by 38 voles, with 5 abstentions.) 
(Clause No. 10 as amended was adopted.) 


Clauses Nos. 11 and 12: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 





Clause No. 13: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing to add the following words at the end of the 
Clause: “the main concern of the central authority should be a just 
distribution of the funds available for education in each district, so as to 
ensure each citizen the full exercise of his right to education ”’. 


Mr. Avipvor (Israel) proposed the deletion of the word “ main ”’. 
Mr. Pave (France) accepted that proposal. 


(The amendment as thus modified was adopted by 48 votes to none, 
with 5 abstentions.) 


(Clause No. 13 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 14: 


Mr. Pottarp (Uniled Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his Delegation, proposing the deletion of the whole of the 
Clause and the substitution of the following text: “‘ In countries where 
financial responsibilities are distributed among the public authorities at 
the different levels, it is desirable that with a varying amount of support 
from the central or federal and regional authorities, local authorities should 
mainly be made financially responsible for pre-primary and compulsory 
education, and auxiliary services, and (especially where the local author- 
ities are of adequate size) for other kinds of educational expenditure.” 


(The amendment was adopted by 42 votes to 3, with 6 abstentions.) 
(Clause No. 14 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 15: 


Mr. Rusio (Spain) spoke in support of his Delegation’s proposal 
to delete Clause No. 15. 


(Clause No. 15 was rejected by 31 votes to 5, with 6 abstentions.) 


Clause No, 16: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 17: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his Delegation, proposing to replace the whole Clause by the following 
text: “ The financial control exercised by the several public authorities 
over the various categories of schools and educational activities they 
finance, should be rationalized and simplified as fully as possible, and 
should never be allowed to impede the operation, efficiency, and develop- 
ment of educational work.” 
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After discussion between Messrs. VAzquez Treserra (Mexico), 
Busor (Roumania), Sarnt-Victor (Haili), Car6 (Italy), and Donnapievu 
(Costa Rica), Mr. Paye agreed to the amendment proposed by Mr. 
VAzquez Treserra to delete the word jamais in the French text, and to 
that proposed by Mr. Sarnt-Vicror to replace the word géne by entrave. 

(The amendment as thus modified was adopted by 40 votes to 8, with 
2 abstentions.) 

In view of the adoption of the French amendment, the amendment 
proposed by the Vietnam Delegation to replace the words “ never impede " 
by “ as far as possible avoid impeding "’, was withdrawn. 


(Clause No. 17 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 18: 


Mr. Rusio (Spain) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his Delegation, proposing the addition of the words “ without forgetting 
the rights and duties of the family, and the presence of the mother in the 


home ”’. 
After a discussion in which Messrs. Avipor (Israel) and VAzquez 


Treserra (Mexico) took part, Mr. Rusio agreed to Mr. VAzquez 
TreseRRA’S proposal to delete the words “ and the presence of the mother 


in the home”. 


(The amendment as thus modified was adopted by 41 votes to 1, with 5 
abstentions.) 
(Clause No. 18 as amended was adopted.) 


Clauses Nos. 19 and 20: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 21: 


Mr. Paye (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing the addition of “in certain countries" 
after “inasmuch as the structure of technical and vocational education 


is still fairly elastic *’. 
(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 
(Clause No. 21 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 22: 


Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) spoke in support of the amendment 
presented by her Delegation, proposing the addition at the end of the 
Clause of the words “ in certain countries "’. 

Mr. Cac6 (/taly) opposed the amendment, 


(The amendment was adopted by 21 votes to 16, with 6 abstentions.) 
(Clause 22 as amended was adopted without discussion.) 





Clauses Nos. 23 and 24: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 25: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his Delegation, proposing the deletion of the words “ between the 
competent Ministries or services and the independent bodies actively 
engaged", and their replacement by the words “among the various 
authorities and bodies engaged "’. He accepted the proposal of Mr. Rusio 
(Spain) to add the words “ public or private” before the words “ bodies 
engaged "’. 

(The amendment as thus modified was adopted by 52 votes to 1, with 
1 abstention.) 

(Clause No. 25 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No, 26: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented by 
his Delegation, proposing the insertion at the beginning of the Clause of 
the following words: “ The unavoidable necessity of ensuring teachers 
living conditions worthy of their mission, and the increased need for 
teachers at all levels of education, will necessarily accentuate the increase 
of operational costs ”’. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 
(Clause No. 26 as amended was adopted.) 


Clauses Nos, 27, 28, 29 and 30: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 31: 


Mr. Pearson (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his Delegation, proposing the replacement of the first few 
words by the following : “ It is desirable to resort, where appropriate, to 
loans for financing capital expenditures (school building, repair, equip- 
ment, etc.); this system permits...”’. 


(The amendment was adopted by 51 votes to none, with 2 abstentions.) 
(Clause No, 31 as amended was adopted.) 


Clauses Nos. 32, 33 and 34: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 





Clause No. 35: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented by 
his Delegation, proposing the substitution of the words ‘‘ The abolition, 
as part of the endeavours to extend free education, of enrolment, examina- 
tion and certification fees for all kinds of education, may well be envisaged "’ 
for the Clause as it stood. 


Mr. VActavik (Czechoslovakia) considered that the new wording did 
not leave sufficient scope for educational progress. 

(The amendment was adopted by 34 votes to 4, with 6 abstentions.) 

(Clause No. 35 as amended was adopted.) 


Clauses Nos. 36 and 37: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 38: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his Delegation, proposing the deletion of the Clause and the substitution 
of the following: “In organizing campaigns for financing the work of 
education, it would be useful to make wider and more direct appeal, 
concerning literacy work, to public opinion (press, parents’ associations, 
publishers), and, concerning the development and enrichment of technical 
and vocational education, to economic undertakings .”’ 


(The amendment was rejected by 19 votes to 17, with 6 abstentions.) 
(Clause No. 38 was adopted.) 


Clause No. 39: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 40: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented by 
his Delegation, proposing the insertion after the words “ In countries 
where "’ the phrase “ because of the inadequacy of the funds made available 
for public services "’. 


Mr. VAzquez Treserra (Mexico) deemed it unnecessary to stress the 
reasons why private education should enjoy financial aid. 


(The amendment was rejected by 21 votes to 17, with 7 abstentions.) 


Mr. Paye (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing the deletion of the words “to assist "’ in 
sub-paragraph (b), and their replacement by the words “to study aid 
to’’, and explained that the idea was the same and that only a question 
of form was involved. 
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Mr. Avipor (Israel) would have supported the French proposal 
if the words “* to study aid to ” had been in addition to the world “ assist "’. 


(The amendment was rejected by 23 votes to 19, with 2 abstentions.) 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing a stylistic change not affecting the English 
text (substitution of the words du bénéfice for the words de bénéficier in 
the French text). 


(The amendment was adopted by 24 votes to 4, with 6 abstentions.) 


Mr. Vo van Lwva (Vietnam) spoke in support of the amendment 
presented by his Delegation, proposing the addition of a sub-paragraph 
worded as follows : “ (c) so as to enable independent schools to cooperate 
efficiently with the government authorities in the realization of their 
compulsory education programmes, it would be opportune to consider tax 
exemption in the near future for all such schools.” 


Mr. VActavix (Czechoslovakia) opposed the amendment. 


(The amendment was rejected by 18 votes to 11, with 16 abstentions.) 
(Clause No. 40, amended in the French text only, was adopted.) 


Clause Nos, 41, 42 and 43: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


The Cuarrman then put to the vote the whole of Recommendation 
No. 40. 


(Recommendation No. 40 to the Ministries of Education concerning 
the Financing of Education was adopted unanimously.) 


The CuarnMan expressed cordial thanks to Mr. Hutchins, Rapporteur, 
Mr. Grandjean, Chairman of the Drafting Committee, the members of 
the Committee, and Mr. Marchand, author of the comparative study on 
the financing of education, for the way in which they had fulfilled their 


several tasks. 


REPORT FROM YUGOSLAVIA 


M. Zanxo (Yugoslavia) presented the report on the progress of 
education in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from 
Messrs. Anas (Afghanistan), and Avipor (Israel). 

The groups of teachers who were sent abroad were chosen from among 
those with a knowledge of foreign languages. They pursued their studies 
in all countries of special interest for them insofar as school reform in 
Yugoslavia was concerned. 

Primary teachers were trained in teacher training colleges, secondary 
teachers in pedagogic high schools, and grammar school teachers at the 
university. 
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Report FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. VActavic (Czechoslovakia) presented the report on the progress 
of education in his country in 1954-1955. 


The Cuarnman thanked the Delegate of Czechoslovakia for the pre- 
sentation of his most interesting report. 


REPORT FROM PORTUGAL 


Miss Lerre va Costa (Portugal) presented the report on educational 
progress in her country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from Messrs. 
Axrawi (Unesco), and Couton (Belgium). 

All children of school age attended school. 

Nursery-infant school mistresses were trained in the following way. 
After five years at a secondary school, they followed a special two-year 
course ; the first year was devoted to theory, visits to specialist services, 
etc., and the second year mainly to teaching practice, with some theoretical 
work. 

The only difference between the training of these teachers and that 
of primary teachers was that their study of psychology and social problems 
was more advanced. 


(The meeting rose at 12.55 p.m.) 


THIRTEENTH MEETING 


Monday, 11th July, at 3 p.m. 
Chairman: Mr. G.A. Raapi 


Report FROM ITALY 


Mr. Ca6 (Italy) presented the report on educational progress in his 
country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from Messrs. Doupnix 
(Ukraine), Borer (Switzerland), Saint-Vicror (Haiti), Pave (France), 
VActavik (Czechoslovakia), and Vo van Lwa ( Vietnam). 

A recent law had increased the number of primary teachers by 10%, ; 
they now totalled almost 180,000. There was, however, still some 
unemployment amongst teachers, that problem not having been completely 
solved yet. 

The system of primary education involving different cycles had not 
yet been applied. A pupil who failed the examination at the end of a cycle 
would have to repeat only the last year of that cycle. 

The 300,000 million lire for the building of new schools constituted a 
separate fund, distinct from that of the Caisse du Midi (fund for southern 


Italy). 
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Art institutions trained craftsmen, teachers for fine arts schools, 
and art teachers for primary and secondary schools, the latter having 
taken special courses at a university or a fine arts academy. 

Adult schools gave one-year courses adapted to local needs, for 
illiterates, semi-illiterates, and adults wishing to improve their education. 
The voluntary courses for adults were of limited duration, and included 
only subjects relating to certain special problems. Workers were able to 
take courses, but not in an ordinary secondary school or higher education 
establishment. 

The higher schools of agriculture had been integrated in the univer- 
sities, and were now university faculties offering scientific and practical 
courses leading up to a doctorate. 


REPORT FROM POLAND 


Mr. Bievecki (Poland) presented the report on the progress of edu- 
cation in his country in 1954-1955. He proposed that an examination of 
the structure and the organization of schools in the field of general educa- 
tion be included in the inquiry which the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation would be called upon to undertake on curricula for general education. 


The Cuarrnman thanked the Delegate of Poland for the presentation 
for his interesting report. He pointed out that all suggestions concerning 
inquiries should be transmitted to the Unesco-1.B.E. Joint Committee. 


REPORT FROM THE DoMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. NoeitinG (Dominican Republic) presented the report on educa- 
tional progress in his country in 1954-1955. 


The Cuarrnman thanked Mr. Noelting for his interesting account. 


RepPporRT FROM INDONESIA 


Mr. Oke Dse_antik (Indonesia) presented the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to questions from 
Mr. Kuo Yu Suou (Republic of China). 

Higher education included, in addition to the Indonesian and Dutch 
teaching staff, a certain number of European and American teachers. The 
Indonesian embassies and legations were giving the government support 
for their recruitment. 

In 1954-1955, some 20,995 Indonesian, Dutch, and Sino-Indonesian 
students were attending higher educational establishments (universities, 
etc.); the last named were of Chinese origin but of Indonesian nationality. 
There were also a number of students of other nationalities. 


REeporT FROM CUBA 


Mr. PentOn (Cuba) introduced the report on educational progress 
in his country in 1954-1955, and answered questions from Messrs. 
Saint-Victor (Haiti), and VActavix (Czechoslovakia). 
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The purpose of the teachers’ meeting was not to modify the curricula 
but to adjust them to the needs of the times and the possibility of each 
locality. 

The establishment of independent schools had proved to be a wise 
departure. Those schools observed the directives laid down by the State, 
and pursued the same ends as State schools. 


REPORT FROM CAMBODIA 


Mrs. PINGPEANG YUKANTHOR (Cambodia) introduced the report on 
educational progress in her country in 1954-1955, and answered a question 
from Miss Lerevre (Panama). 

Children went to school in the mornings and the afternoons. During 
the war, however, children attended school only half day, owing to the 
shortage of premises. 


Report FROM CANADA 


Mr. Morratr (Canada) presented the report on educational progress 
in his country in 1954-1955, and replied to a question from Mr. Kostivux 
( Ukraine). 

The two official languages recognized by law in Canada—English 
and French—were the only languages used in education. He knew that 
there was a large Ukrainian minority living in Canada and that they were 
deeply attached to their own customs and folklore, but he did not have 
the impression that Ukrainians in Canada wished to see the Ukrainian 
language used in schools, since their own desire was to become Canadian. 


REPORT FROM BELGIUM 


Mr. Couton (Belgium) commented on the report on educational 
progress in his country in 1954-1955, and answered questions from Messrs. 
VAcLAVik (Czechoslovakia), Anas (Afghanistan), and Pave (France). 

He first outlined the procedures laid down in the new act on grants 
to independent schools. 

The proportion of scholarship holders in secondary education was in 
the vicinity of 20%. 

Apart from primary education there was hardly any education 
completely free of charge. As regards secondary education, technical 
instruction was sometimes free, while intermediate education was less 
frequently so (except for pupils whose fathers had an income of less than 
a certain amount). 

The evening technical courses continued to be in great demand. 
Unfortunately correspondence courses had not yet been organized on an 
official basis. 

The questions of boarding school principals was under consideration, 
and the suggestion had been made that they should be trained in technical 
teacher training colleges, and study for three years in addition to their 
literary studies. The studies for supervisors and teachers would probably 
be fixed at one year beyond the literary studies or the primary teacher 
training course. 
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Efforts had also been made to standardize terminology. The term 
cycle corresponded to the major divisions in education, generally comprising 
six years: the primary and the secondary cycles. The term degré was 
applied to subdivisions of the cycle ; there were three degrés in the primary 
cycle ; junior, intermediate, and senior, and two degrés in the secondary 
cycle. The term classe referred to the body of pupils that received at the 
same time and together the same teaching from the same teacher. 


REPORT FROM SALVADOR 


Mrs. Rivera (Salvador) presented the report on educational progress 
in her country in 1954-1955. 
The CuHarmman thanked Mrs. Rivera for her interesting report. 


(The meeting rose at 6.35 p.m.) 


INAUGURATION OF THE AUSTRIAN STAND 


Mr. Tausner (Head of the Austrian Delegation) reminded Delegates 
that the Austrian Stand dated back to the previous year. After having 
portrayed the general organization of primary and secondary teaching, 
the Austrian school authorities had in the current year endeavoured to 
illustrate the two subjects dealt with by the Conference : the financing 
of education and the teaching of art. The drawings contained in the 
folder, and the pupils’ other work had been chosen from work of average 


merit reflecting the spirit of Austrian children. 


Mr. Rosse..6 (International Bureau of Education), on behalf of 
Professor Piaget, warmly thanked the organizers of the Stand and expressed 
his admiration for the harmonious way in which two such dissimilar 
subjects as educational financing and the teaching of art had been depicted. 


FOURTEENTH MEETING 


Tuesday, 12th July, at 9.30 a.m. 


Chairman: Mr. G. A. RaAapi 


Report rrom Unesco ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Nos. 36 anp 38, AapopTrep By THE XVITH CONFERENCE 


Mr. Akrawi (Unesco) presented the report on the implementation 
of Recomendations Nos. 36 and 37 concerning the Training and Status 
of Primary Teachers, adopted by the XVIth International Conference 
on Public Education in 1953. 
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The Cuarnman thanked the Unesco representative for his interesting 
report. - 


Votre on Drarr RECOMMENDATION No. 41 CONCERNING THE TEACHING 
or ArT IN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The CHarnMan announced that the Conference would now proceed 
to the discussion and vote on draft Recommendation No. 41 concerning 
the Teaching of Art in Primary and Secondary Schools. 


Draft Recommendation No, 41 


The International Conference on Public Education, 

Convened in Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and the International Bureau of Education, 
and having assembled on the fourth day of July, nineteen hundred and 
fifty-five, for its eighteenth session, adopts on the 
day of July, ninteen hundred and fifty-five, the following Recommend- 
ation : 


The Conference, 


Considering that art education, which makes an appeal to so many 
of the child's faculties, provides an important means of education and 
enables the teacher to find out what the child is thinking and feeling and 
to discover his artistic aptitude, 

Considering that, in the pursuit of learning, in the pursuit of a pro- 


fession and in the enlightened use of leisure, the skill and understanding 
acquired by studying art, encourages the appreciation of beauty, 

Considering that the visual arts, as well as the other arts, can make 
a contribution to confidence and understanding between mankind, 

Submits to the Ministry of Education of the several countries the 
following Recommendation : 

1. Art, that is to say, drawing, painting, modelling and other similar 
activities, should be taught in all primary schools; it should have its 
place as a subject in its own right and as a means of expression, and 
should contribute to the teaching of other subjects. 

2. Art, as a subject in its own right, should be compulsory for all 
pupils in most classes in secondary schools; it should be optional for 
the rest. 

3. Whether compulsory or optional, art should be coordinated with 
other subjects in the curriculum and with other school activities ; this 
should be done whether or not the various subjects are taught by the 
same teacher. 

4. Because it is a valuable means of education in itself and because 
of its importance as a means of teaching skills, art should be regarded as 
of equal importance with other subjects ; 


5. When drawing up time-tables, adequate time should be given 
for art. 
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6. In drawing up the syllabus for art and in deciding on the choice 
of methods, the aims of teaching the subject should constantly be borne 
in mind; the following considerations should especially be taken into 
account : (a) educational aims: the cultivation, for example, of observa- 
tion, imagination, expression, self-control, the capacity for sustained 
work, and the ability to cooperate with others in group undertakings ; 
(b) cultural aims : for example, the formation of taste, the encouragement 
of an understanding of works of art and of a respect for them; (c) practical 
aims; the acquisition of skill useful in the school, in everyday life, and 
for professional purposes; (d) social aims: fostering an understanding 
of the worldwide ‘significance of art through an interest in the art of other 
countries ; (e) aims relating to the study of children: to find out what 
children are thinking and feeling from a study of their work. 


8. The various stages of the mental growth of the young child 
and of the adolescent, as well as their interests, should be taken into 
account in planning the art syllabus. 


7. An important place should be given to the systematic teaching 
of skills, but the subject should be dealt with in such a way that the 
pupils’ activities are related to the needs of everyday life. 


9. In the secondary school, the appreciation of works of art and the 
history of art should be included in the curriculum. 


10. In the choice of methods to be adopted, subjects to be set, 
exercises to be carried out, and materials to be used, the teacher should 
be free to relate the work to local conditions and to the aptitudes and 
requirements of each pupil. 


11. The teaching of art should derive inspiration from artistic 
traditions in the locality. 

12. The most valuable method of teaching will always be to encour- 
age children to find their own form of expression by means of free drawing, 
painting and modelling. 


13. It is much to be desired that, especially in primary schools, the 
equipment and materials required for art, especially those obtainable 
locally, should be supplied free of charge by the school authorities or 
other bodies ; 

14. It is recommended that all post-primary schools should have 
specialist studio-workshops for art and crafts. 


15. The school should in itself provide an environment characterized 
by good taste and artistic understanding ; this especially applies to the 
school building, the courtyards and gardens, the internal planning of 
the school, its furniture, and the attention given to maintenance. 


16. So far as possible, the pupils themselves should play a part, 
either individually or in teams, in keeping the school in good trim by the 
decoration and embellishment of the school, and in creating the setting 
for school festivities. 

17. Textbooks and all literature for boys and girls should be regarded 
as potent influences in the teaching of art: binding, paper, typography 
and illustrations should combine to awaken in the pupil a sense of good 
design, and to satisfy it. 
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18. Itis recommended that the responsible authorities should supply 
such reproductions, casts, slides and films as may be required for the 
teaching of art; school libraries should contain a useful collection of 
books on art, both on history and appreciation and on techniques which 
the pupils can themselves put into practice. 


19. The growth of artistic appreciation on the part of boys and girls 
will be greatly facilitated by their familiarity with local resources, such 
as art galleries and museums, buildings of artistic and architectural 
interest, private collections, local crafts and industries, and popular and 
folk art, and with the beauties of nature, as well as by occasional visits 
to special exhibitions, films and other such events. 


20. The formation of circulating collections of reproductions and of 
original works of art for schools of various kinds should be encouraged ; 


21. Not only should exhibitions of children’s work be held in their 
own locality or country, but such exhibitions should be exchanged between 
one nation and another. 


22. In view of the general character of primary education and the 
close links between the various subjects, it is desirable that art should 
be taken by the class teacher. 


23. The responsible authorities should pay special attention to the 
pupil who it artistically gifted and ensure that he receives the best advice 
and takes the most suitable course of study. 


24. The artistic outlook of the future primary school teacher should 
be a matter of real importance ; practical instruction in art and the teaching 
of the history and appreciation of art should be included in the curriculum 
of the training college. 


25. Secondary school art teachers should be selected not only for 
their artistic and technical capacity, but also because of their ability 
to teach. 


26. The buildings, interior planning and furnishing of training 
colleges should be such as to create an artistic environment for the future 
teacher ; visits to buildings of architectural and artistic interest and to 
exhibitions, including those of children’s work, will serve to enhance 
the student’s usefulness as a teacher. 


27. Conferences and refresher courses, both at home and abroad, 
should be encouraged in order to help teachers of art to perfect their 
knowledge of their subject, to keep up to date with the various outlooks 
which are encountered in the teaching of art, and to exchange views on 
all matters of common interest. 


28. Collections of children’s work from the infant school to the 
latest stages should be formed for exhibition in training colleges in order 
to illustrate methods of teaching art, both old and new ; children’s work 
from other countries should be included ; there is also the fact that these 
collections would provide a source for the circulating schemes described 
above in clause 20 ; 


29. It is recommended that the teaching of art should be subject 
to the advice of artistically qualified organizers or specialist inspectors ; 
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if this is not possible, the inspectors or advisers concerned should do 
their best to appreciate the requirements of art teaching and to encourage 
its development as far as possible. 

30. Secondary teachers of art should have training equivalent to 
that of their colleagues teaching other subjects, and the same status, 
standing and privileges. 

The Cuarmman reminded Delegates that the vote would be taken 
article by article, taking account of the amendments duly submitted in 
writing, the text of which had been distributed. During discussion of 
each amendment one Delegate would speak in support of, and one Delegate 
against, its adoption. Each Delegation was entitled to one vote only. 


Consideration No. 1: 


Mr. Kostiux (Ukraine) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, and Byelo-Russia, 
proposing that the insertion of the words “ aesthetic, intellectual and 
moral" after the words “ provide an important means of”. 


Miss Bossnart (Switzerland) spoke against the amendment. 


Mr. Car6 (Italy) having proposed that the word “ faculties” be 
replaced by “ activities ", the Cuarnman stated that the suggestion would 
be passed to the committee responsible for the final drafting of the 
Recommendation. 


(The amendment was adopted by 22 votes to 7, with 13 abstentions.) 


Consideration No, 2: 

Mr. Pave (France) withdrew the amendment presented by his 
Delegation in favour of that presented by the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, and 
Byelo-Russia. 

Mr. Kostiux (Ukraine) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, and Byelo-Russia, 
proposing the insertion at the end of the Consideration of the words 
“in nature, in life, in productive activities, and in art’’. 


Mr. Diaz Casanueva (Chile) proposed that the words “ in the pursuit 
of a profession and in the enlightened use of leisure... encourages the 
appreciation of beauty” be replaced by the words “in the pursuit of a 
profession, in the enlightened use of leisure, and in the appreciation of 
beauty..." which would enable the amendment better to be integrated 
into the text of the Consideration. 


Mr. Kostivux accepted the modification proposed by Mr. Diaz 
_ Casanueva. 


Mr. Batpas (Turkey) spoke against the amendment. 


(The amendment as modified was adopted by 30 votes to 9, with 5 
abstentions.) 





Consideration No. 2a: 


Mr. VAcLavik (Czechoslovakia) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his Delegation, proposing the insertion of a new Considera- 
tion, as follows : “Considering that art is an educational factor necessary 
to the all-round development of individuality, and an important means 
to a deeper understanding of reality,’’. 


Mr. Sarnt-Victor (Haili) proposed that the word “ individuality ” 
be replaced by “ personality ”’. 


Mr. VAcLavik (Czechoslovakia) accepted that proposal. 
Mr. Couton (Belgium) spoke against the amendment. 
(The new Consideration was adopted by 24 votes to 9, with 6 abstentions.) 


Consideration No. 3: 


Mr. Kostiux ( Ukraine) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, and Byelo-Russia, 
proposing the addition of the words “ and should help to oppose socially 
harmful, immoral and distasteful trends and influences”’ after the words 
“understanding between mankind "’. 


Mr. Cac6 (Italy) opposed the amendment. 
(The amendment was rejected by 20 votes to 14, with 4 abstentions.) 


Consideration No. 3a: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his Delegation, proposing the addition of a new consideration as follows : 
“Considering that the multiplication of images, through photography, 
books, advertisements, films and television, today represents an advance 
as important as was the invention of printing, and that the visual education 
of children should therefore be more widely developed so as to guide their 
thinking, cultivate their taste, and prevent their awareness from being 
blunted by vulgarity and ugliness.’’. 


Mr. Diaz Casanueva (Chile) spoke against the amendment, 


(The new Consideration was adopted by 25 votes to 8, with 12 abstentions.) 


Consideration No. 3b: 


Mr. Kostiux (Ukraine) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, and Byelo-Russia, 
proposing the addition of a new Consideration as follows: “Considering 
that the teaching of art should make use of the best traditions of folk 
realistic art,”’. 

Mr. CaL6 (Italy) spoke against the amendment. 

(The amendment was rejected by 19 votes to 10, with 11 abstentions.) 





Clause No. 1: 


(Adopted unanimously, subject to a stylistic change affecting French 
text only.) 


Clause No. 2: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing the replacement of the words following the 
word “ pupils ” at the end of the text by the words “ at secondary level ”’. 

After a discussion between Messrs. Avipor (Israel), Coucon (Belgium) 
and VAzquez Treserra (Mexico), the amendment was rejected by 27 votes 
lo 11, with 7 abstentions. 


(Clause No. 2 was adopted.) 


Clause No. 3: 


Mr. Pave (France) withdrew the amendment submitted by his 
Delegation, which was no longer relevant. 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No, 4: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 5: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. da: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing the insertion of a new Clause as follows : 
“Since art demands individual rather than group teaching, art classes, 
particularly at the introductory stage, should be limited to a maximum 
of 25 pupils.”’ 


Mr. Dickey (United Kingdom) felt that it was primarily in the higher 
art classes that individual teaching became important, and therefore 
proposed that the amendment should be modified as follows: “ Since 
art demands individual rather than group teaching, art classes should 
be small enough to enable a teacher to give attention to individual pupils.” 


(Clause No. 5a as modified by the United Kingdom Delegate was 
adopted by 25 votes to 4, with 14 abstentions.) 


Clause No. 6: 


Mrs. Sakoutina (U.S.S.R.) spoke in support of the amendments 
submitted by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, and Byelo- 
Russia, proposing a reversal of the order of paragraphs (d) and (e) in the 
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English text, and the rewording of paragraph (d) as follows: “‘(e) social 
aims: to foster an understanding of the worldwide significance of art 
through an interest in and respect for the art of other countries, big or 
small, and to contribute to bringing up the rising generation in the spirit 
of humanity and friendship among the nations and of peace; "’. 

After an exchange of views which took place between Mr. Pave 
(France) and Mrs. Dousrovina (U.R.R.S.), it was decided that the French 
and Soviet Delegations would reach agreement on the final drafting of the 
amendment. 


(Subject to this proviso, the amendment was adopted by 30 votes to 6, 
with 6 abstentions.) 


(Clause No. 6 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 7: 


Mr. Dorrrens (Switzerland) proposed the addition of the words 
“and in the adoption of teaching methods.’’ at the end of the clause. 


(The amendment was adopted by 34 votes.) 
(Clause No. 7 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 8: 


Mrs. Saxouutina (U.S.S.R.) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, and Byelo- 
Russia, proposing the insertion of the words “ and knowledge” before 
the word “ skills ”’. 


(The amendment was adopted by 34 votes to 9, with 4 abstentions.) 
(Clause No. 8 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 9: 


Mr. Remers (German Federal Republic) spoke in support of the 
amendment submitted by his and the Austrian Delegations, proposing 
the addition at the end of the Clause of the following : “ the teaching of 
the history of art should pave the way to an understanding of the develop- 
ment of art as being based on the spiritual development in each era.” 

After a discussion in which Mr. Pave (France), Mr. Caro (Italy), 
Mr. Reimers (German Federal Republic), and Mr. VAzquez Tresernra 
(Mexico) took part, if was decided to postpone voting on the Clause until 
the end of the meeting, so as to enable the Delegates mentioned to reach 
agreement on the final drafting. 


Clause No. 10: 


Mr. Anas (Afghanistan) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing the insertion after the words “ and materials 
to be used" of “ and within the limits of the suggestion made in Clause 
No. 8.” 





After a discussion between Mr. Antueno (Argentina), Mr. Pave 
(France), and the Rapporteur, the amendment was adopted by 30 votes 
to none, with 5 abstentions. 


(Article 10 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 11: 


Mrs. Saxoutina (U.S.S.R.) spoke in support of the amendment 
presented by her Delegation, proposing the replacement of the words 
“in the locality "’ by the words “ both in the country as a whole and in 
the locality concerned ”’. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 
(Clause No. 11 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 12: 


Mr. Yousser (Egypt) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing the addition of the following words at the 
end of the Clause : “ as well as by any other activity for which the child 
may show an inclination.”’. 

After a discussion in which Mr. Couton (Belgium) and Mr. Rosas 
( Venezuela) took part, Mr. Yousser (Egypt) agreed to modify the words 
“The most valuable method "’ to read “A good method "’, and the last 
phrase “for which the child may show an inclination” to read “ by 
which the child may reveal his tastes and his talents."’. 


(The amendment as modified was adopted by 44 votes to 1.) 
(Clause No. 12 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 12a: 


‘Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing the insertion of a new Clause No. 12a: 
“So as to give the most gifted pupils opportunities of developing their 
aptitudes, and to make the study of art more attractive, it is desirable 
that a supplementary course without any definite programme be provided 
for such pupils from different classes ; two hours a week would be allocated 
to such course.” 

After an exchange of views between Mr. Wittetrr (United States), 
Mr. Dickey (United Kingdom), and the Rapporteur, Mr. Pave (France) 
agreed to delete the words “ two hours a week would be allocated to such 
course "’, 


(Clause No. 12a as modified was adopted unanimously.) 


Clause No. 13: 


Mr. Couton (Belgium) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing the deletion of the words “ especially those 
obtainable locally "’, and the addition at the end, of the following: 
“materials obtainable locally should be used as far as possible.” 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 
(Clause No. 13 as amended was adopted.) 





Clause No. 14: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 14a: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his Delegation, proposing the addition of a new Clause No. 14a as follows : 
“It is desirable to request the university authorities to examine ways of 
providing schools with television sets, and thus of giving art teachers 
even in the least favoured areas an excellent teaching aid ; such provision 
would also facilitate the organization of correspondence courses for children 
and adults living at a distance from the centres of artistic culture.” 

After an exchange of views in which Mr. Witcerr (United States), 
Mr. Cacé (Italy), Mr. Couton (Belgium) and the Rapporteur took part, 
it was decided to substitute “ education authorities" for ‘* university 
authorities ” 


(Clause No.14a as amended was adopted by 42 votes to 1, with 2 abstentions.) 


Clauses Nos. 15 and 16: 
{ Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 17: 


Mr. Yousser (Egypt) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his Delegation, proposing the insertion of the words “ taste and” 
after the words “a sense of ’’. 


(The amendment was adopted by 41 votes to none, with I abstention.) 
(Clause No. 17 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 18a: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented by 
his Delegation, proposing the addition of a new Clause No. 17a as follows : 
* Like other mass media, the universal use of the cinema, which is un- 
deniably a means of artistic expression, imparting news, and arousing 
feeling, sets teachers a problem to which insufficient attention has hitherto 
been given ; it is desirable to use the appeal of the cinema to children 
for good ends, and it will in fact be so used if care is taken duri and 
after schooling to train their judgment and taste in respect of films 
such an introduction might well form one of the aims of the paspened 
supplementary course for the most gifted pupils ; "’. 

After discussion between Messrs. Avipor (Israel), Retmens ( German 
Federal Republic), Borer (Switzerland) and McCusker (Australia), 
Mr. Pave (France) agreed to replace “ arousing feeling " by “ impressing 
ideas", and that the last phrase be deleted. 


(Clause No, 18a as amended was adopted by 36 votes to 6, with 3 abstentions.) 


(It was also decided that the suggestion made by Mr. Avidor regarding 
the choice of the cinema as a subject for study by a future Conference, would 
be passed to the Unesco-1.B.E. Joint Committee.) 





Clause No. 19: 


Mr. Couton (Belgium) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing that the word “ building " be replaced by 
“ civil and religious buildings "’. 


Mr. Pave (France) asked that the original text be maintained. 


(The amendment was rejected by 31 votes to 6, with 1 abstention.) 
(Clause No. 19 was adopted.) 


Clauses Nos. 20, 21, 22 and 23: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 24: 


Mr. Dorrrens (Switzerland) spoke in support of the amendment 
presented by his Delegation, proposing the addition at the end of the 
Clause of the words “ great importance, moreover, should be attached 
to psychology, particularly the psychology of spontaneous expression in 
children.” 

After an exchange of views between Messrs. Dickey (Uniled Kingdom), 
Kostivuk (Ukraine), and Macnarp (Rapporteur), the amendment was 
adopted by 30 votes to 9, with 2 abstentions. 


Mr. Anas (Afghanistan) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing the addition at the end of the Clause of the 
words “ penmanship should also be included in the training of primary 
teachers ”’. 

After a discussion in which Messrs. Rosas ( Venezuela) and VAzquez 
Treserra (Mexico) took part, the amendment was adopted by 40 votes 
to 3, with 3 abstentions. 


(Article 24 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No. 25: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing the replacement of the words “ ability to 
teach "’ by the words “ teaching ability and experience ; ’’. 


(The amendment was adopted by 41 votes to 4, with 1 abstention.) 
(Article 25 as amended was adopted.) 


Clause No, 26: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 27: 


Mr. Pave (France) spoke in support of the amendment presented 
by his Delegation, proposing the addition of the following at the end of 
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the Clause: “it is very desirable to grant in-service teachers travelling 
and practical training scholarships, so as to give them opportunities of 
making a first-hand study of historical monuments, contemporary works 
of art, and teaching methods abroad ; ". 


Mr. Saint-Victor (Haiti) suggested that the amendment be con- 
sidered as a new Clause No. 27a. 


(It was so agreed, and Clause No. 27a was adopted by 47 votes to none, 
with 1 abstention.) 


(Clause No. 27 was adopted.) 


Clauses Nos, 28, 29 and 30: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause No. 9: 


The CHarrMan read out the new text of the amendment to Clause 
No. 9 submitted by the Delegations of Austria and the German Federal 
Republic in agreement with the Delegations of Italy and France: “ the 
history of art should likewise imbue pupils with an understanding of the 
evolution of art in the context of the development of civilization in each 


country.” 
(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 
(Article 9 as amended was adopted.) 


Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) wished to revert to the amendment 
to Consideration No. 3, presented by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., 
the Ukraine, and Byelo-Russia, proposing the addition at the end of that 
Consideration of the following: “and should help to oppose socially 
harmful, immoral and distasteful trends and influences "". The substantive 
question raised by the amendment had not been discussed at as much 
length as other subsequent amendments. Mr. Calé, the Italian Delegate, 
had opposed it on the grounds of form ; yet it was of the utmost importance 
that the International Conference on Public Education, which was the 
only inter-governmental assembly embracing the bodies officially res- 
ponsible for the education of children and youth, should adopt a stand 
on the subject and explicitly reprove any use of art that would result 
in exerting an immoral or anti-social influence on young people, in inciting 
them to intolerance or in hampering the development of their finest 
qualities. It was beyond question that Mr. Calé, together with all the 
other Delegates to the Conference, was in entire agreement with the 
Delegations of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, and Byelo-Russia on the 
substance of the question, and it would be regrettable if, in consequence 
of a misunderstanding and for a mere question of procedure, that opinion 
did not find expression in the Recommendation, She would consequently 
request Delegates to agree to reconsider the vote on the amendment to 
Consideration No. 3. 
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The Cuarmman thanked Mrs. Doubrovina for the explanation she 
had just given. He asked Mrs. Doubrovina if she would be satisfied if 
her speech were recorded in the summary record of the meeting. 


Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.), speaking on behalf of the Delegations 
of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, and Byelo-Russia, again urged that the 
Conference should decide to re-open the debate on the amendment to 
Consideration No. 3, in view of the fact that the vote had been taken 
before the subject had been discussed at as great a length as had been 
the case for other amendments. 


Mr. Car6 (Italy) doubted whether it would be possible to consider 
re-opening discussion of a point upon which a vote had already been 
taken. He explained that he had opposed the amendment from a desire 
to be concise and to avoid repetition, since the views expressed in that 
amendment had already been included in the amendments to Consideration 
No. 1, which referred to the aesthetic, intellectual and moral aims which 
should motivate the teaching of art. 


Mr. Brececxi (Poland) asked Delegates not to allow a question of 
procedure to prevent them from continuing their discussion. It was of 
primary importance that the Conference should be able to establish its 
position with regard to the fundamentals of a problem which was of the 
utmost importance. 


The Cuaimmman asked whether other Delegations supported the 
proposal of Mrs. Doubrovina that discussion on the amendment to Consid- 
eration No. 3, submitted by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, 
and Byelo-Russia, should be re-opened. 


The Delegations of Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Roumania and 
Czechoslovakia supported the proposal of Mrs. Doubrovina. 


(The proposal to re-open discussion of the amendment to Consideration 
No. 3 was rejected by 34 votes to 8, with 5 abstentions.) 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the Conference would now vote on 
the whole of Recommendation No. 41 to Ministries of Education concern- 
ing the Teaching of Art in Primary aad Secondary Schools. 


(Recommendation No. 41 concerning the Teaching of Art in Primary 
and Secondary Schools was adopted unanimously.) 


The CuHarrmman expressed his warmest gratitude to Mr. Machard, 
Rapporteur, Mr. Coulon, Chairman of the Drafting Committee, and to 
all members of that Committee, as well as to Mrs. Veluz-Pagano, author 
of the comparative study on the teaching of art, for the magnificent task 
they had accomplished. 


CLose or CONFERENCE 


Mr. Car6 (Italy), speaking as one of the participants of longest 
standing in the International Conference on Public Education, expressed 
his friendship and attachment for the bodies sponsoring it. The success 
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of the deliberations of the Conference was growing from year to year. 
He thanked Mr. Piaget, Director of the International Bureau of Education, 
and the persons representing Unesco, as also the Chairman of the Conference, 
Mr. Raadi, for the authoritative way in which he had directed its pro- 
ceedings. He also thanked the Genevese authorities, who as always had 
accorded a very kind welcome to the Delegates. He trusted that all 
members of the current Conference would also come to the XIXth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education in the following year, and so 
ensure continuity in the work of the Conference. 


Mr. Vercu (Holy See) observed that the work done by the present 
Conference was of interest to the entire world. Could there be any greater 
privilege or responsibility than that of guiding children through 
adolescence towards manhood and maturity in such a way as to attain 
the highest possible spiritual and material well-being for humanity ? 
The Church was content to have been one of the pioneers in the field of 
education. It had followed the work of earlier Conferences with the 
greatest interest, and had requested a large number of additional copies 
of Recommendations in order to bring them to the cognizance of the 
far-flung network of educational establishments with which it was in 
contact. It noted with great satisfaction that the Recommendations 
adopted in the present session, proclaimed that every human being 
had the right to education, without discrimination on the grounds of 
race, religion or nationality; that a greater effort should be made 
in the direction of education rather than in the direction of war and 
destruction ; and that the State should assist all educational establish- 
ments. In the field of art and technical developments, the Holy See 
held the view that coordination of endeavour to raise the standard of 
material and spiritual well-being was a matter of the highest importance 
and the greatest urgency. 


Mrs. Burtie (International Labour Organization) assured the Con- 
ference that Recommendation No. 40 concerning the Financing of Educa- 
tion had aroused great interest at the International Labour Organization, 
and that the principles outlined in it would certainly have a direct effect 
on a number of questions of special interest to her Organization. Coopera- 
tion between school authorities and employers with respect, for example, 
to the school leaving age and the age at which children could legally start 
work, was still in its early stages, but much progress was being made. 
Given the development of technology, schools were playing an increasingly 
important part in vocational training, and the same was true of their 
contribution to adult education, women’s education, etc. 


Mr. Antoine Borer (Switzerland) thanked Delegates for their par- 
ticipation in the work of the Conference. They had met in a country 
of old pedagogic traditions, in a country of contrasts, whose school 
organization was characterized by its infinite diversity. Swiss schools 
were nevertheless united in the conviction that education and learning 
were basic guarantees of liberty. He referred to the degree of unanimity 
reached during the vote on the Recommendations, which proved that 
agreement was possible, in spite of minor differences, when Delegates 
were inspired solely by the desire to improve education. 
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Mr. Rusio (Spain) drew attention to two marked characteristics 
of the Conference: industry and a spirit of cooperation. They had been 
present at all the discussions, and had enabled Recommendations Nos. 40 
and 41 to be adopted unanimously. He expressed his gratitude to all 
Delegations for the work accomplished, and thanked the Swiss authorities 
and people for their hospitality. 


Mr. Anas (Aj/ghanistan) expressed his deep gratitude to the Chairman 
for the manner in which he had conducted the work of the Conference, 
and to the staff of Unesco and the International Bureau of Education 
for the way in which the session had been prepared and organized. The 
meeting had thus been enabled to come very close to the ideal of unity, 
of mutual respect, and of international collaboration. 


Mrs. Kenvyeres (Hungary) pointed out that the People’s Republic 
of Hungary was participating for the second time in the International 
Conference on Public Education. She was fully convinced that such 
exchanges of views contributed effectively to the development of educa- 
tion and of international understanding. The Hungarian Delegation 
would not fail to inform the authorities in its country of the Recom- 
mendations made by the Conference. 


Mrs. Dovsrovina (U.S.S.R.) noted that the Conference had once 
again shown the necessity for each country to adapt the decisions taken, 
to its own spirit and conditions. Complete frankness was the essential 
basis of successful completion of the work. The Soviet Delegation did 
not wish to impose its own point of view, but felt that it should be possible 
to reach agreement, if not on form, at least on matters of principle, for 
the work of the Conference had a universal impact. Recommendation 
No, 41 concerning the Teaching of Art in Primary and Secondary Schools, 
although adopted unanimously, did not quite reflect the views of the 
whole assembly. The Soviet Delegation, however, hoped such exchanges 
would continue, and that the Recommendations would be a guide for 
educators. Speaking also for the Delegations of the Ukraine and Byelo- 
_ Russia, she thanked Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, 
and the Genevese authorities who had made ail possible preparations to 
facilitate the work of the Conference, and had enabled Delegates to visit 
schools in the Canton. She also thanked the Secretariat of the Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, and trusted that future sessions 
of the Conference would prove as effective as those of the past. 


Mr. Witxietr (United States) wished, in the name of his Delegation- 
to express his gratitude to Unesco, the International Bureau of Education» 
the Swiss and Genevese authorities, and all members of the Secretariat, 
for the care that had been taken in the preparation of the Conference. 
He regretted, however, that he had not had the time to make the acquaint- 
ance of each and every Delegate more fully. Even more important than 
the Recommendations on the Financing of Education and the Teaching 
of Art, was the opportunity provided to strengthen understanding and 
mutual confidence. He hoped that the Conference would have an influence 
on the goodwill efforts of all nations seeking to establish peace and pros- 
perity ; that would presuppose the free exchange of ideas, and the greatest 
degree of objectivity. 
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Mr. Kuo (Republic of China) admired the team spirit which existed 
between Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, and hoped 
that their fruitful collaboration would continue to grow in the years yet 
to come. 


Mr. Axrawi (Unesco) took pleasure in mentioning the close collabora- 
tion between Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, a col- 
laboration which was in continual process of development, and in noting 
that the International Conference on Public Education had achieved 
universality. Whereas in 1949 some 47 Delegations participated, at the 
present time they numbered 65, comprising 134 members and 10 observers. 
Another sign of progress was the fact that 17 of the Delegates in their 
midst were women. He voiced the hope that increasing sums would be 
set aside for education. It was evident that education was the concern 
of all, and that the world could not get along without it. He wished 
to say a word of commendation for the charm and equanimity of the 
Chairman, and to thank the authorities of the City and Canton of Geneva, 
and the Swiss government, for the hospitality that had once again been 
bestowed on the Conference. He also wished to emphasize the excellent 
work, of clockwork precision, performed by the Secretariat of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. He expressed his gratitude to the Delegates 
for their assiduity, trusting to meet them again in the following year, 
and that they would be joined by yet further Delegations. 


Mr. Piacer (Jnternational Bureau of Education) thanked Delegates 
for the objectiveness, cordiality and goodwill they had evinced throughout 
the Conference. He congratulated them on having unanimously adopted 
Recommendations Nos. 40 and 41 to the Ministries of Public Education. 
He wished to mention in particular the presence at that closing meeting 
of Mr. Dante Bellegarde who thirty-four years ago, in 1921, single-handed 
and in vain, had campaigned for the incorporation of education in the 
programme of the League of Nations. When the majority had proposed 
to delete the word “ education "’ from the terms of reference of the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, Mr. Bellegarde had 
uttered the following prophetic words on the function of an international 
educational organization ; “‘ There can be no doubt that education tends 
more and more to become a scientific question. I admit that it is not 
for the League of Nations to give directions or to prescribe to each State 
the best methods of education to be adopted, but it seems to me that it 
is of capital importance for all the nations to be kept informed of the 
progress arrived at by the various peoples in the sphere of education... 
Exchange of information with regard to the efforts made by the various 
nations in the field of education is undoubtedly of considerable value... 
I consider that the words ‘ and education’... should be restored because 
it is extremely important for us... that an exchange of information should 
take place with regard to the pedagogic work carried out all over the 
world, so that we may arrive at that unity in varied form which we are 
endeavouring to achieve in this Institution.” Mr. Bellegarde’s appeal 
unfortunately had met with no response. 

Mr. Piaget went on to endorse the hopes voiced by Mr. Calé of meeting 
the largest possible number of the Delegates present at the XVIIIth 
Conference at the session the following year, and suggested that each 
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Delegation might include at least one member who had followed the work 
of earlier Conferences, as that would greatly facilitate the work. In the 
name of the International Bureau of Education, he expressed gratitude 
to the Chairman for his imperturbability in the handling of the discussions, 
to the Rapporteurs for their objectivity, and to the Unesco representatives : 
Mr. Luther Evans, Director-General, who had been present at the opening 
meeting of the Conference, Mr. Elvin, Director of the Department of 
Education, Mr. Akrawi, Deputy Director, and their staff, among whom 
he particularly wished to thank Mr. Legrand for all the work he had done, 


Mr. Saint-Vicror (Haiti) stated how deeply honoured he was to 
have with him at the closing meeting no less a personage than Mr. Dante 
Bellegarde, and desired to express his gratitude and appreciation for the 
remarks by the Director of the International Bureau of Education, and 
for the unanimous tribute that the International Conference on Public 
Education had just paid to his illustrious fellow-countryman. 


The Cuamman thanked Delegates for their kind tributes, and all 
those who had contributed to the success of the Conference. In particular 
he would like on behalf of all Delegates to express unbounded admiration 
for Professor Jean Piaget, one of the great servants of mankind, and for 
his distinguished collaborator and fellow-worker, Professor Pedro Rossellé. 
He also thanked the Secretary General, Mrs. Suzanne Auroi, and all 
other persons working at the International Bureau of Education, for their 
devoted work, and paid tribute to all who had contributed to the success 
of the Conference, in particular the interpreters, whose competence and 
patience he had once again admired. In the absence of Mr. Evans, 
Director-General of Unesco, and of Mr. Elvin, he asked Mr. Akrawi to 
convey to them Delegates’ deep gratitude for the interest Unesco had 
always shown in the work of the International Bureau of Education, and 
the International Conference on Public Education. He thanked 
Mr. Akrawi and all members of the Unesco Secretariat from Paris for their 
fruitful collaboration, as also the authorities of the Swiss Confederation 
and the City of Geneva for their hospitality. He would be failing in 
his duty if he did not also thank the Rapporteurs for their assistance, 
the Vice-Chairmen for having shared his burden, and the members of 
all Delegations for the spirit of cooperation they had shown. All had 
united to fight against the greatest enemy of mankind : ignorance. 

He made a number of suggestions concerning the presentation of 
reports on educational progress during the school year. He declared that 
one of the major advantages of the Conference lay in the opportunity 
for contacts that it afforded, and in the bonds of fellowship forged between 
the Delegates. He trusted that the various Delegations would not only 
carry away documents, but also something of the spirit of the Conference, 
and a heightened consciousness of their responsibilities and opportunities. 
In conclusion he trusted that the work done by the representatives of 
the sixty-five governments represented at the Conference would contribute 
to world understanding and agreement. 

He declared closed the XVIIIth International Conference on Public 


Education, 
(The meeting rose at 1.30 p.m.) 





TEXTS OF REPORTS 


General Report on the 
FINANCING OF ECLUCATION 
Presented by Mr. Clayton D. HUTCHINS, Rapporteur 


INTRODUCTION 


Last year the XVIIth International Conference on Public Education 
considered the training and status of secondary school teachers, and the 
preceding Conference discussed the training and status of primary teachers. 
Recommendations growing out of these discussions were published as 
Recommendations Nos. 36, 37, 38 and 39. 

An examination of these Recommendations reveals that all four of 
them included references to financing the schools. This means that it 
was apparent to many Delegates that the improvement of plans and 
procedures for financing education and increases in the amounts of money 
for schools would help to solve many significant and troublesome problems. 

In view of these considerations the choice of the financing of education 
as one of the items for the agenda of the 1955 Conference is readily under- 
stood. The topic is worthy of our careful study, and our discussions and 
findings, and the Recommendation we shall pass, will help the nations of 
the world to improve their system of public education. 

As we all know, the staff here in Geneva has been working on a study 
of the problem for many months. A questionnaire on the financing of 
education was drawn up, and sent to all the countries represented here. 
The replies were analysed by the Research Division of the International 
Bureau of Education, and the resulting study in comparative education 
was jointly published by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education 
in the form of a book which has been distributed to you. It is my purpose 
here to present a summary of the general conclusions of that study, which 
may serve as basis of the general discussion preceding the formulation of 
a draft Recommendation on the financing of education. 


CONSTITUTIONAL TEXTS AND Laws 


Many countries have references to the financing of education in their 
constitution, basic laws, or education acts. The references in the consti- 
tution are in many cases of a very general kind, directing that public 
funds shall be used to support systems of public education. In some cases, 
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however, references in the constitutions are more specific, and provide 
that financial responsibilities for education shall be allocated among the 
various administrations. 

The fact that these references are made in basic legislation indicates 
the importance that the law-makers attach to the financing of education. 
Definition by a constitutional text generally makes reform a more difficult 
process than mere definition by an ordinary law or statute, but has the 
advantage of offering some resistance to changes conceived in haste and 
based on temporary circumstances. 


ADMINISTRATIONS RESPONSIBLE FOR FINANCING 


The diversity and complexity of the systems of financing education 
are two of the first points to emerge from an analysis of those systems. 
Their structure is evidently related to the distribution, among the various 
administrations, of financial responsibility for education, which in its 
turn is related to varying political, geographical, historical, economic, and 
other factors. 

The administrations responsible for financing education are to be 
found at three levels : (a) administrations at central level, generally called 
federal level in federal countries ; (b) administrations at the regional level, 
where they frequently take the form of a central administration, in federal 
countries made up of states, provinces or cantons; (c) local administrations 
which may be, for example, municipalities or bodies specifically responsible 
for education in an area which includes several localities, as, for example, 
school districts in certain Anglo-Saxon countries. 

Three systems appear to enjoy more or less equal favour in the coun- 
tries taking part in the International Bureau of Education survey. Under 
the first of these systems, the central administrations or Ministries of Edu- 
cation shoulder the entire responsibility for financing public education 
establishments. The Ministries of Education draw up an education budget 
in recognition of educational requirements and the country’s resources, 
and secure appropriations which are either applied directly or placed at 
the disposal of the competent regional or local administrations. 

Under a second system, responsibility for financing education 
appears to be shared among the central administration, the regional or 
state administrations, and the local administratiens. This frequently is 
noted in countries that are federal in form, in which the federal govern- 
ment, the federated regions, and the local administrations each have their 
several shares of the responsibility, and also the non-federal countries in 
which the central administration, the provincial or departmental adminis- 
trations, and the municipal authorities participate jointly in the financing 
of education. 

Finally, there is a third group of countries in which financial respon- 
sibility for education in the country or State is shared solely between the 
central authority and the local school administration. 

The replies to the International Bureau of Education questionnaire 
on financing the schools indicate that, in two thirds of the 55 countries 
that responded to the survey, financial responsibility for education is 
distributed among two or three administrative levels. 
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Types or Responsipitiry Borne By CENTRAL (FEDERAL) 
ADMINISTRATIONS 


These general statements require further clarification because of 
variations in financing services for different age and grade levels. It 
appears from the International Bureau of Education survey that : (1) in 
about two countries out of five the central authority assumes responsibility 
for the schools of a given level or type of education, for a special kind of 
school or schools situated in a given territory where there appears to be 
federal responsibility ; (2) in about half the countries the central adminis- 
tration contributes towards the educational expenditures of the regional 
and local administrations, by making grants, by assuming expenditures 
on given levels of education, or by defraying certain kinds of expenditures 
for educational purposes. 


Types or Responsipitiry Borne spy REGIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIONS 


In ten countries the regional authorities such as states, provinces or 
cantons assume entire or partial financial responsibility for the cost of 
the educational establishments placed under their jurisdiction, and in 
another ten countries they contribute towards the educational expenditures 
of the local administrations, by making grants for education in general 
or by assuming entire or partial financial responsibility for defraying 
certain kinds of expenditures on schools under the jurisdiction of the local 
administrations. 


Types or Responsipititry Borne spy Locar 
ADMINISTRATIONS 


As a general rule, if one considers the overall expenditure on education, 
financial responsibility is shared by the local administrations with admin- 
istrations at a higher level; under this plan there is a partnership 
arrangement. The function of the local administrations is mainly of two 
kinds: in about fifteen countries they bear part of the expenditures 
on certain educational establishments, the remainder being covered by 
the central or the regional administrations ; and in fifteen other countries 
the local jurisdictions assume entire financial responsibility for certain 
of the educational programmes and services. 


FINANCING THE SeveERAL CATEGORIES OF PuBLIC 
EDUCATION 


The distribution of financial responsibility at the various levels of 
education is also related to the various categories of expenditures, including 
such items as school building, equipment instructional materials, salaries, 
and social services to pupils, at each level. The following are a few of the 
general principles which appear to govern such distribution of financial 


responsibility. 
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When financial responsibility for education is distributed among 
administrations at different levels, expenditures for school facilities 
including school building and equipment are most often borne by the local 
administrations, with or without aid from the higher levels of government, 
and expenditures for salaries are frequently borne by administrations 
at higher levels. Also, financial responsibility, especially as regards primary 
and secondary levels of education, is usually shared by two or three 
administrative levels. 

Here it should be noted that the number of countries in which the 
central administration assumes the entire financial responsibility for 
education in general or for a given level of education is far greater than 
the number of countries in which the local administrations bear this 
responsibility alone. 

Lastly, reference may be made to a characteristic feature of a number 
of countries in which financial responsibility is shared between adminis- 
trations at different levels. This feature is that establishments at a given 
educational level are sometimes financed completely by one administra- 
tion and sometimes by another. Thus it is that in the same country, 
sometimes in the same town, State primary or secondary schools exist 
side by side with locally controlled primary or secondary schools, and 
federal universities exist alongside provincial universities. This system, 
which may offer certain advantages and cover certain gaps, may never- 
theless sometimes lead to a form of overlapping which may not be most 
efficient in management. The system of joint participation by the various 
authorities in the financing of educational establishments appears to 
obviate these drawbacks. 

Two general remarks may be made on the subject of financing certain 
levels of education. At the level of pre-primary education, for example, 
it is important to note that in about one third of the countries replying 
to the International Bureau of Education questionnaire, there are no 
pre-primary schools directly under the jurisdiction of the authorities. 

As regards the primary level, it should be stressed that when the 
authorities at the higher level grant subsidies to the local authorities 
that operate the schools, one of the most frequently employed formulas 
is that of relating the size of the subsidy to some measure of educational 
load such as numbers of pupils, classrooms, or schools. Sometimes, this 
kind of formula is also used in distributing funds for secondary 


schools. 


SpectaAL Ways OF FINANCING EDUCATION 


Special Funds. About two fifths of the fifty-five countries replying 
to the International Bureau of Education questionnaire mentioned the 
existence of special funds outside the ordinary budget, and of extraordinary 
budgets, which are used for financing school building programmes, literacy 
campaigns, cultural extension work, fundamental education, and adult 


education. 


Long-term Plans. Long-term plans for financing specified educational 
programmes exist in about one third of the countries replying to the 
International Bureau of Education questionnaire. These plans, the term 
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of which varies between three and ten years, makes it possible to rationalize 
and to distribute more evenly the means available, particularly for pro- 
grammes for improving school facilities, for expanding certain categories 
or levels of education, and for cultural extension. 


Loans. About half of the countries replying to the International 
Bureau of Education questionnaire refer to the use of loans for educational 
purposes. Loans, which are generally used to meet particularly heavy 
expenditures for school building, equipment and repair of facilities, make 
it possible to spread the charges over a number of years. In this way the 
younger generations will help to pay for permanent improvements which 
they are the first to use. It should be noted also that in certain cases the 
central or federal authorities make loans to the local administrations, 
sometimes on more advantageous terms than would be obtained in the 


open market. 


Participation by Non-Educational Administrations. In practically 
all of the countries replying to the International Bureau of Education 
questionnaire certain educational activities are financed by non-educa- 
tional administrations. Those educational activities are generally related 
to the special fields of these administrations. Ministries of Labour or 
Agriculture may finance vocational schools, Ministries of Public Health 
and Hygiene may operate school medical services, and Ministries of 
Defence, War, Admiralty or Air may be responsible for army, navy and 
air schools. This system fills a certain need, but it would appear highly 
desirable that there should be a good deal of coordination between all the 
administrations responsible for financing education if the best results are 
to be obtained. 


Sources or FuNpDs 


General Receipts and Special Taxes for Educational Purposes, Funds 
for financing education appear to come from general receipts in over three 
fifths of the countries replying to the International Bureau of Education 
questionnaire. Nevertheless, in about eighteen countries there are special 
taxes or levies for educational purposes. The yield and the importance of 
such taxes levied specifically for education vary from one country to 
another, but in practically all cases they appear to be only a supplementary 
source of income. In a few countries, however, the revenue from such 
earmarked taxes or rates constitutes the main part of the local receipts. 
This is true, for example, in the United States and in certain other English- 
speaking countries, where a tax for education is levied on income and 
property. In other countries, taxes are levied on liquor, beer, tobacco, 
entertainments, public documents, sales, lotteries, inheritances, bequests, 
slaughter houses, and on various business transactions. In some of the 
countries the revenue from such taxes is devoted to certain categories of 
educational expenditures such as school construction, vocational education, 
literacy campaigns, and higher education. 


Enrolment, Examination and Certification Fees. The problem of the 
effect of the possible abolition of enrolment, examination or certification 
fees is much more likely to be raised at secondary and higher education 
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levels than at primary level. Eight countries stated that the abolition of 
such fees would apparently have little or no adverse effects on the secondary 
education budget, while seven others declared that they could not con- 
template such a change at present. Moreover, about twenty countries, 
while not stating explicitly that the abolition of fees charged at secondary 
level would have little or no effect on the secondary education -budget, 
nevertheless point out that the fees in question are low and that their 
total represents only a small part of the funds available for secondary 
education purposes. It should also be noted that there are certain countries 
where secondary education is free except that examination and certifi- 
cation fees are charged, and others where it is free and where the examina- 
tion and certification fees are regarded as relating to the level of higher 
education. 

With regard to higher education, about one third of the countries 
have replied more or less categorically with reference to the possibility 
of abolishing fees. It is estimated that the effect of abolition would be 
very serious indeed in the majority of the countries involved. In the 
remaining four or five countries it would be less serious. At least four 
countries state that higher education is free of charge. 


Special Measures for Financing Certain Activities. Just slightly more 
than a third of the countries replying to the International Bureau of 
Education questionnaire refer to special measures for financing education, 
outside the framework of the ordinary budget. The revenue from such 
sources is usually small. In most instances such funds are derived from 
locally planned school festivals and shows, tombolas, and sales of objects 
made in schools. They help to finance school building, playing fields, or 


are used to build up school funds for providing certain kinds of assistance 
to pupils. In a few instances the special measures undertaken are at the 
national level and are for financing educational purposes which concern 
the country as a whole. Examples include the issue of special stamps, 
levies on lotteries, and the organization of national “days” or 
festivals. 


Foreign Contributions to Educational Finance. To the question asking 
for a description of the ways, if any, in which foreign national or inter- 
national organizations contribute to the financing of educational establish- 
ments, it appears that certain countries have interpreted this to mean only 
such foreign contributions as the provision of grants and subsidies, the 
assistance of teaching experts, or the provision of instruction and cons- 
truction materials. Other countries consider that the award of foreign 
scholarships for their citizens, or the presence within their territories of 
foreign schools, constitute a right and proper contribution of foreign 
participation in financing education. If this second interpretation is 
accepted, then almost all countries can report international contributions 
from independent and private sources as well as foreign contributions from 
official sources. 

Whichever interpretation is considered, about three fifths of the 
countries replying to the inquiry refer to contributions from foreign 
sources. Nineteen countries mention the assistance of international 
organizations, and the help given by one or several foreign nations is 
mentioned by nearly twenty-five countries. 
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PrivaTe INITIATIVE AND THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


Financing of Education by Certain Undertakings. In the replies of 
fourteen countries reference is made to legal obligations for certain indus- 
tries or other undertakings to make direct contributions to financing 
education. Such obligations require the enterprises to bear the charge of 
educating the children of their employees, or even of providing education 
for the employees themselves. In other instances, the employers are 
merely required to make certain payments to local and state governments, 
often in proportion to turnover or payroll, thus contributing indirectly 
to the financing of certain educational activities. 

Direct participation of industries and other undertakings is mentioned 
in nine countries, mostly in Latin America. The legal obligations in these 
instances concern those enterprises whose employees or their children 
exceed a certain minimum number, or those which are situated more than 
a certain minimum distance from a town or school, or whose capital exceeds 
a given amount. 

The obligation to make indirect contributions for education mainly 
takes the form of taxes to be applied to education in general, to technical 
and vocational education, or to a fund for social and educational purposes. 

It is of interest also to note that some of the countries in their replies 
refer to voluntary contributions made by industries to educational pur- 
poses, mostly in the field of apprenticeship or vocational education that 
appears to be directly useful to the industries. 


Public Authorities’ Contributions to Independent Schools. In over 
three quarters of the fifty-five countries replying to the International 
Bureau of Education inquiry the public authorities give assistance in 
some form to independent or non-public schools. The nature of the assistance 
given varies from one country to another. Whatever form assistance takes, 
the major concern of the public authorities appears to be to ensure that 
the education offered in these private schools reaches a certain standard, 
and they usually do this by requiring that the teachers possess certain 
minimum qualifications, and that the schools follow certain curricula. 
In a few countries the regulations require those responsible for independent 
schools to pay their teachers certain minimum salaries, or to maintain a 
certain level of enrolment. 

Needless to say, not only the nature, but the extent of the aid given 
by the public authorities to independent schools varies considerably from 
one country to another. Although in one or two countries such aid covers 
all or nearly all the operational costs of recognized independent schools, 
in most countries it amounts to small proportions, usually under 50%, 
of the total expenses of the schools. Where particulars are given concerning 
the use of public funds for private purposes, they are usually related to 
teachers’ salaries, the public authorities either undertaking to meet a 
certain percentage of the expenditures for salaries, supplying paid teachers 
to independent schools, or helping with expenditures on teachers’ salaries 
in indirect ways. Other categories of expenditures, particularly those 
connected with certain capital expenses, may also benefit by public funds 
allocated for private school purposes. Moreover, in some countries certain 
public services such as pupil transport and school meals are provided for 
children attending the private schools. 
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There are a few countries, where no assistance is given to independent 
schools by the public authorities. 


INCREASE OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES AND MEASURES TAKEN 
TO Meet INCREASING FINANCIAL DEMANDS 


An increase of educational expenditures, and the reform of the edu- 
cation budget, is the inevitable result of the endeavours made in all coun- 
tries during the past few years to adapt their educational systems to 
present-day needs and demands. Generally speaking, the increase of 
certain budgetary sections or items does not appear to have been made at 
the expense of other sections or items, but rather to have resulted in the 
increase of the total volume of the education budget. The items most 
affected have been those relating to teachers’ salaries ; then follow items 
such as school construction, school equipment and materials, social 
assistance to schoolchildren and students, and grants to private schools. 

The ways and means adopted to meet the increasing financial demands 
are necessarily closely linked with each country’s special problems, its 
economic development, and its fiscal policies. 

In a number of countries, reforms are envisaged relating to the dis- 
tribution of financial responsibilities among the various governmental 
administrations. The main trend appears to be toward the assumption 
of a greater share of this responsibility by higher levels of government, 
although in other instances local administrations are providing a greater 
share. 

Other envisaged reforms relate to new sources of taxes for education, 
the specification of a minimum percentage of general receipts to be used 
for educational purposes, the abolition or increase of fees, and the improve- 
ment of distribution procedures. 

While some of the countries replying to the questionnaire speak of 
an actual or envisaged tendency to increase the total allotted to education 
in relation to allotments to other public functions, elsewhere the attempt 
is being made to increase revenue by raising existing taxes, imposing new 
taxes, or making greater use of loans. Problems relating to certain cate- 
gories of educational expenditures, and particularly those connected with 
school building and teaching staff, are the chief concerns of administra- 
tions. Attempts to rationalize and coordinate financing procedures to 
avoid duplication, and the appointment of special commissions or boards 
to study the whole problem of the increasing financial demands of educa- 
tion, can be of real service in this respect. 

Certain countries express the hope that their needs will be met by 
increased assistance from foreign national or international sources. It 
would seem, however, that seeking to solve the problem by increasing 
national income through an increase in production, increasing the pro- 
portion made available for educational purposes, and allowing the people 
in the local communities to provide additional funds for school programmes 
they desire, are the best means of meeting the ever-growing financial needs 
of education. 





General Report on the 
TEACHING OF ART IN PRIMARY AND SECONDAY SCHOOLS 


Presented by Mr. Louis MARCHARD, Rapporteur 


INTRODUCTION 


The enthusiasm shown in recent years in educational circles for art in 
schools parallels a much wider movement with two aims relating to indi- 
viduals and to the world community. The first of these two aims offers 
all individuals, and not merely artists, a means of expressing themselves 
through creative work which brings out the personal gifts of imagination 
and reason in a concrete way. The realization of this aim is of a special 
urgency in view of the menace to individuality arising from the over- 
rapidity of technological advance and the abuse of the picture in a mechan- 
ical age. It is a question of safeguarding the balance and harmony of 
human beings through enriching them from the store of new resources 
made available to art by an appeal to the imagination. 

The second aim is related to the development of international under- 
standing. Through works of art it is possible to know a nation’s ideas, 
beliefs, and traditions, free of preoccupations of a material kind, and to 
bring out what is human and permanent in forms of art that are seemingly 
unconnected. 

The item on the agenda of the XVIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education, concerning “ The Teaching of Art in Primary and 
Secondary Schools ’’, is thus of vital importance for the evolution of the 
modern world. 

One of the working papers at the disposal of the Delegates to the 
Conference is a volume giving the findings of an inquiry carried out by 
the International Bureau of Education, and based on the data provided 
by the Ministries of Education in 65 countries. This volume gives a clear 
picture of the way in which art is now being taught at primary and 
secondary level. The practical worth of the Recommendation on art 
teaching that the Conference will be called on to formulate and adopt, 
will stem from the extent to which due account has been taken of the facts 
and the obviously unfulfilled needs in this field, 


PLACE or ARTS IN CURRICULA 


The visual or plastic arts generally comprise drawing and painting, 
and then modelling, engraving, decoration, and, in the school world at 
least, all other activities relating to art education. The commonest desig- 
nations in the curricula for these various facets of art work are “ draw- 
ing, ‘ drawing and painting”, or “ art and handicrafts "’. 
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The importance attached to art may be judged by seeing whether it 
is a compulsory or an optional subject, and how much time is allocated 
to it. The International Bureau of Education inquiry shows that at primary 
level art is invariably a compulsory subject. That this is so is doubtless 
due to the fact that at the beginning of their schooling children are best 
able to give concrete form to their thoughts through scribbling, modelling, 
and the other activities comprised in the term “ art "’. The inquiry shows, 
in fact, that in many countries the children’s education is begun with 
such activities. The time devoted to art comprises not only what is spec- 
ifically allotted to it in the curriculum, but also the time spent on it in 
framework of the teaching as a whole. In regard to secondary schools, the 
inquiry shows that art is less frequently compulsory than it is at primary 
level. In about one half of the countries, in fact, replying to the question- 
naire sent out by the International Bureau of Education, certain secondary 
classes and sections, notably those preparing for the secondary school 
leaving examination, have art only optionally, not at all, or in an 
undesirable form. 

On the basis of this brief sketch of the place of art in primary and 
secondary curricula, the educationalist ronscious of the educational and 
social value of art can begin to formulate desiderala: a time allocation 
that is adequate and so distributed as to permit reasonable continuity 
in the work; integration between art and all other subjects, even at 
secondary level ; opportunity for all pupils at all levels and in all sections 
to do art work, optionally where it is clearly out of the question to make 
it compulsory. 


Ams or Art TEACHING 


In the 65 countries replying to the International Bureau of Education 
questionnaire, the various aims assigned by the education authorities to 
art may be grouped as follows : educational aims (to develop observation, 
imagination, expression, control, etc.; to assist the children to grow 
physically, spiritually and mentally) ; general cultural aims (to increase 
the available sources of information, absorption and expression) ; teaching 
aims (to illustrate compositions, to make scientific diagrams, etc.) ; 
practical aims (to impart techniques of use in everyday life, and profes- 
sionally) ; guidance aims (to reveal the children’s psychological make-up, 
and to discover, verify and foster their individual aptitudes). 

A teacher’s whole approach to his work and his choice of methods, 
techniques and materials, derive to a very large extent from the ideas he 
has formed of the aims of the subjects he teaches. It would therefore 
appear desirable that the school or inspection authorities should clearly 
formulate the aims of teaching art. It also appears desirable that the two 
aims of art teaching which were referred to at the beginning of this report, 
relating to individuals and to the world community, should be brought 
to the notice of teachers, who will thus be influenced and assisted even 
in their realization of more immediate tasks. 


Art SYLLABUSES 


The foremost activity covered by the term “ art” in the curricula is 
drawing : drawing from imagination (taking a predominant place in the 
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early years), drawing from memory, drawing from observation, decorative 
drawing, etc. In most cases drawing is accompanied by painting, and, at 
or after primary level, modelling, cardboard work, cutting out, engraving 
(linoleum, wood, etc.), printing (potato-cuts, stencilling), making scenery 
or posters, lettering, decorative composition, woodwork, metalwork, 
leatherwork, basketry, weaving, pottery. 

It is thus clear that art often includes normal activities, to the extent 
at least that those activities are regarded as contributing to the children’s 
art education. 

The themes or subjects given in art syllabuses appear in most cases 
to be merely in the nature of suggestions, as art teachers usually enjoy 
complete freedom to choose the subjects that they deem most apt to 
awaken their pupils’ interest or most closely related to or suggested by 
their pupils’ surroundings. 

One question in the International Bureau of Education questionnaire 
concerned the extent to which art syllabuses are differentiated on the basis 
of sex. The replies to this question show that most art curricula are not so 
differentiated in essentials, but that some differentiation (especially in 
handicrafts) may be made in the light of the special interests of each sex, 
and that certain handicrafts (needlework, etc.) generally regarded as 
being specifically feminine are in some cases included in art syllabuses. 

The above offers a summary of the findings of the inquiry carried out 
by the International Bureau of Education, and may serve to initiate the 
general discussion preceding the formulation by a special committee of a 
Recommendation on the teaching of art, for submission to the vote of the 
Conference. It seems desirable that syllabuses for the various age groups 
should be drawn up on the basis of those research findinys in the field of 


child psychology which deal with the stages of psychological growth and 
indicate what particular activities are most suitable for successive mental 


ages. 


Metuops or TEACHING ART 


The comparative study made by the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion and presented to the Conference as working paper, shows that most 
art syllabuses contain suggestions concerning methods of teaching the 
subject. These suggestions are limited in most cases to the principles of 
a teaching approach in harmony with activity methods, and teachers are 
left to choose the particular methods most suited to their pupils’ needs 
and aptitudes. ' The comparative study also shows that teachers are 
generally advised to foster the children’s spontaneity of expression, 
especially in the early years of schooling, and to use models (for drawing 
from observation) only later in the course, and preferably taken from 
nature, to avoid all mere copying, and, in addition to individual work, to 
encourage group or team work, which cultivates a social attitude. It is 
of special interest to note, moreover, that teachers are recommended to 
take note of the findings of child psychology and physiology. This is a point 
which should on no account be omitted from a Recommendation. 

In practically all the countries replying to the International Bureau 
of Education questionnaire, every endeavour is made to give the children 
opportunities of seeing and appreciating works of art of all kinds. Such 





opportunities, of course, are in some cases limited by external conditions 
(distance of school from a town, inadequate funds, etc.), but concrete 
suggestions may well be made by the Conference in this connection, 
especially in regard to some practical way of organizing the circulation of 
works of art, reproductions, and informative material among the schools. 
Teachers have new possibilities through photography in colour, and film- 
strips. The question of building up collections suitable for the teaching of 
art should be taken into account. 


TEACHERS OF ART 


The question of who is to teach art is dependent to a large extent on 
the level of education. At primary level the various subjects taken are 
not kept in watertight compartments, and all of them are related to and 
influenced by sensorial activities ; it is thus a matter of course that art 
should be taught by the class teacher. Primary teachers receive the 
necessary training for this work during their teacher training course, 
which obviously should make ample provision for art activities. 

At secondary level the various subjects taken gain increasing in- 
dependence of each other. The pupils begin to specialize, and they are all 
too often taught by specialist teachers with the necessary knowledge but 
possessing little or no teacher training. The comparative study made by 
the International Bureau of Education, however, shows that in twenty 
of the countries replying to the questionnaire secondary teachers of art 
receive some teacher training, and the extension of this system is to be 
recommended, Further training courses can serve to assist in-service 
— who have no teacher training, and to compare methods and 
results. 

So far as the status of specialist teachers of art is concerned, it would 
be only just that those among them holding professional qualifications 
at least equal to those of their colleagues, should enjoy the same salaries, 
rights, and privileges ; this is already the case in many instances. 





TEXTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 


RECOMMENDATION No. 40 
TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 
concerning the 
FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


The International Conference on Public Education, 


Convened in Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and the International Bureau of Education, 
and having assembled on the fourth day of July, nineteen hundred and 
fifty-five for its eighteenth session, adopts, on the eleventh day of July, 
nineteen hundred and fifty-five, the following Recommendation : 


The Conference, 


Considering that education authorities must dispose of adequate funds 
to be able fully to implement Recommendations Nos. 32, 34, 36, 37, 38 
and 39, on Compulsory Education and Its Prolongation, Access of Women 
to Education, Primary and Secondary Teacher Training, and the Status 
of Primary and Secondary Teachers, as formulated and adopted by the 
XIVth, XVth, XVIth and XVIIth Sessions of the International Conference 
on Public Education, 

Considering that in the field of educational financing no discrimination 
should be made in regard to such matters as race, nationality, sex, religion 
or social position, 

Considering that increases in the funds required for education are 
inevitable, in view of the development of education at all levels, due to an 
increased birth rate, to the introduction or extension of compulsory 
education, and to the extension of adult education, and in view of the rising 
costs of school equipment, staff and welfare activities, 


Considering that increases in public education budgets have in many 
cases been largely offset by inflation, 

Considering that without prejudice to contributions from both public 
and private bodies, the main source of financing public education should 
be the budgets of the public authorities at different levels, as these budgets 
are the most stable source of financing, 

Considering that peace is the basic condition of the development of 
education, since it is a source of wealth whereas war is a source of destruc- 
tion and non-productive expenditure, and that it is therefore desirable to 
devote to education a portion of the funds now devoted to armaments, 
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Considering that well-developed systems of education have promoted 
economic, social and human progress in countries where such systems 
exist, and that the progress in these countries offers a forceful argument 
for further increases in the funds for education in all countries, 


Considering that the rapid development of national culture and edu- 
cation in dependent and under-developed countries is of great importance, 

Considering that countries sharing similar aims, but having different 
economic, financial and administrative systems, need to find varied 
solutions to the problem of financing education, 


Submits to the Ministries of Education of the several countries the 
following Recommendation : 


GENERAL 


1. Without contesting the importance of other items, education 
should be given, at all times, a leading place among the financial respon- 
sibilities borne by the public authorities ; 

2. The steady expansion of education requires increase of the edu- 
cation budget as a whole ; the creation of new services or the development 
of already existing services should not involve a reduction in other essential 
educational services ; 

3. The leading place in regard to financing to which education may 
justly lay claim, should go hand-in-hand with the utmost care by the 
education services to make the best use of the funds placed at their disposal 
through the sacrifices agreed upon by the community ; 

4. In view of the increasing importance of the financial factor in the 
expansion of education, it is desirable that legal provisions, whether consti- 
tutional or statutory, should make reference to the financial responsibilities 
for education of the public authorities at the various levels ; 


5. It would be desirable to collect and publish data which might be 
used to inform the public of the economic, and the resulting moral and 
cultural, benefits of expenditure on education. 


Strupy or EDUCATIONAL FINANCING 


6. In order to raise the efficiency of systems of financing education, 
it is desirable, where other suitable methods and procedures are not 
available, to set up a commission of inquiry in each country, composed of 
representatives of the competent educational and financial authorities, 
and of the persons benefiting from education ; 


7. The activities of commissions of inquiry on educational financing 
should cover not only current problems, but also estimates of future needs 
as seen in the light of present trends, quantitative and qualitative changes 
in education, and changes in national income and tax revenues ; 


8. The findings of commissions of inquiry on educational financing 
should be used in (a) the preparation of the annual education budgets at 
the various levels of responsibility, (b) the planning of specific educational 
programmes with a term exceeding that of the fiscal year, (c) the drafting 
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of all new legislation on educational financing, and (d) the preparation of 
all education acts and decrees involving appropriations ; 


9. The work of commissions of inquiry on educational financing 
should give emphasis to statistical data and include consideration of the 
following factors: (a) economic factors, such as level of national income, 
natural resources, degree of industrialization, agricultural production, 
standard of living, and possibilities of economic development ; (b) admi- 
nistrative factors, such as administrative structure at national, regional, 
and local levels, fiscal system, and systems of financing ; (c) demographic 
factors, such as changes in population, changes in distribution of population 
as between urban and rural areas, and increases in school enrolments, in 
particular at primary level in countries where compulsory education is 
not yet universal ; (d) educational factors, such as the level of development 
of the educational system in regard to staffing, equipment, auxiliary and 
extra-scholastic services, etc. ; 


10. Among the matters calling for study by commissions of inquiry 
on educational financing, the following appear most urgent : coordination 
of financing effected by the public authorities concerned with education ; 
simplification of the administration and control of financing ; comparison 
of the national system of educational financing with that of other countries ; 
study of those types of education urgently needing increased financial 
support; estimation of future educational needs in terms of predicted 
fiscal resources. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF PuBLIC AUTHORITIES 
AT THE VARIOUS LEVELS 


11. Without evaluating the educational financing system of any 
given country, which derives from that country’s administrative structure, 
which in turn derives from its geographical, historical, political, economic, 
social, and other conditions, endeavours should be made to eliminate all 
duplication of effort, to simplify without prejudice to efficiency the distri- 
bution of financial responsibility among the central (federal) authorities, 
the regional authorities (states, provinces, cantons, etc., in federal coun- 
tries, provinces, departments, etc., in non-federal countries), and the 
local authorities (municipalities or school district authorities combining 
a number of communes) ; 

12. In countries of large area or with sharply differentiated racial 
and cultural groupings, a large measure of financial responsibility for 
education should be given to the public authorities of the states, provinces, 
cantons, etc., the function of these authorities then being comparable to 
that of the central authorities in other countries ; 


13. In deciding the part to be played by local authorities in educa- 
tional financing, in relation to the central (federal) and regional authorities, 
due account should be taken of the degree of development and vigour of 
local activity, and of the resources available to local authorities for meeting 
the financial and other responsibilities envisaged for them ; the central 
authority should concern itself with a just distribution of the funds avail- 
able for education in each district, so as to ensure each citizen the full 
exercise of his right to education ; 
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14, In countries where financial responsibilities are distributed 
among the public authorities at the different levels, it is desirable that 
with a varying amount of support from the central (federal) and regional 
authorities, local authorities should mainly be made financially responsible 
for pre-primary and compulsory education, and auxiliary services, and 
(especially where the local authorities are of adequate size) for other kinds 
of educational expenditure ; 


15. Where financial assistance is provided by a higher authority to 
local authorities, such assistance should be based on the principle that 
assistance should be higher in the case of local or regional authorities 
whose economic or tax-paying ability is low, and vice versa ; 


16. The financial control exercised by the several public authorities 
over the various categories of schools and educational activities they 
finance, should be rationalized and simplified as fully as possible, and 
should never be allowed to impede the operation, efficiency, and develop- 
ment of educational work. 


FINANCING THE SEVERAL LEVELS oF EDUCATION 


17. Although the public authorities generally attach less importance 
to pre-primary education, their attention should be drawn to the increas- 
ingly heavy responsibilities they will be called on to bear in this field, due 
account being taken of the rights and duties of the family ; 


18. In countries where compulsory primary education for both sexes 
is not yet effectively universal, priority should be given to the capital and 
operational expenditures involved, so as to make it universal as rapidly as 
possible ; 

19. The attention of the public authorities of all countries needs 
urgently to be drawn to the financial implications of the growing movement 
towards equality of access to secondary education without discrimination 
as to race, sex, social position, or religion ; all the evidence seems to indicate 
that secondary enrolments will reach the level of primary enrolments, 
by a date varying from country to country ; 


20. In view of the quantitative and qualitative development of 
technical and vocational education (involving increasingly advanced 
specialization) and of the high cost of the equipment required, there is 
every reason to believe that expenditures on this type of education will 
increase ; inasmuch as the structure of technical and vocational education 
is still fairly elastic in certain countries, it is now the time to envisage 
(a) coordination of that structure with that of primary, secondary, and 
higher education, (b) efficient planning of the financing of technical and 
vocational education by the central (federal), regional, and local authorities, 
(c) coordination of the financing effected by Ministries of Education on 
the one hand, and non-educational Ministries on the other, and (d) an 
increase of voluntary assistance from private quarters, which thanks to 
the development of technical and vocational education have now been 
largely relieved of responsibility for apprenticeship training ; 
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21. Since universities in all countries are facing additional expend- 
itures because of increased enrolments, additional specialized courses, the 
need for modern equipment in certain departments and faculties, the 
expansion of scientific research, and the introduction of new methods, such 
as seminars, which involve an increase in staff, additional funds should be 
supplied to the universities from public authorities, without prejudice 
to the increasing trend toward the autonomy of these institutions in certain 
countries ; 


22. All countries, in particular those in which compulsory education 
is not yet universal, are being called on to bear increased burdens in 
respect of teacher training, arising from the increase of primary enrolments 
and the resulting shortage of teachers, and the need for longer and more 
thorough programmes of teacher training; primary teacher training is 
most affected, but steps should nevertheless be taken at once to make plans 
for expanding the training of teachers for secondary and technical and 
vocational schools ; 


23. Public authorities should give financial support, both directly 
and through other organizations working in the field, to the establishment 
and development of adult education programmes, already being developed 
in some countries in the form of literacy and fundamental education 
campaigns linked up with the universalization of compulsory education, 
and in other countries as part of post-primary cultural education schemes 
which will gain in importance and be increasingly demanded as working 
hours diminish ; 


24. The education of handicapped children (mentally deficient, blind, 
deaf-and-dumb, backward, physically handicapped, socially maladjusted 
children, etc.), should receive adequate financial support from public 
authorities, and there should be close coordination between these authcr- 
ities and the various public and private bodies engaged in this field in 
certain countries. 


FINANCING SpecirFic CATEGORIES OF EXPENDITURES 


25. The unavoidable necessity of ensuring teachers living conditions 
worthy of their mission, and the increased need for teachers at all levels 
of education, will necessarily accentuate the increase of operational 
costs; while a better organization (of secondary, and technical and 
vocational education, for example) may effect some economies, it is never- 
theless evident that delay in considering the whole problem of increasing 
expenditures on the recruitment and salaries of teachers will merely retard 
and impede the solution of that problem ; 


26. The increase of enrolments at all levels, new educational, 
hygienic, and technical demands in respect of buildings and equipment, 
and the steadily rising cost of materials and labour, will call for a series of 
emergency measures based on sound statistical data and embracing among 
others : (a) simplification and standardization of plans for school buildings 
and equipment, (b) the drawing up of school building programmes where 





need be in the framework of long-term economic and social development 
plans; (c) appeals and loans to implement these programmes, and 
(d) assistance in money or kind from private sources ; 


27. The public authorities should set up and develop such services 
as school meals and clothing services, scholarship schemes, excursions and 
holiday camps ; they and the private bodies concerned should coordinate 
their work in these fields, in order to secure satisfactory distribution of 
the available resources. 


SpeciAL MEANS or FINANCING EDUCATION 


28. The execution of large-scale programmes of school construction, 
and of plans involving, for example, literacy and fundamental education 
campaigns, can be accelerated if, in addition to the ordinary budgets, the 
responsible public authorities provide special funds or extraordinary 
budgets for financing such programmes or plans ; 


29. ‘The drawing up of plans for financing education, the term of 
which exceeds that of the financial year (five-year plans, for example), 
seems to be necessary in connection with the planning of programmes ; 
gradual realization over a number of years makes a rationalization and 
coordination of efforts possible such as could not be hoped for with pro- 
grammes which have to be completed within twelve months ; 


30. It is desirable to resort, where appropriate, to loans for financing 
capital expenditures (school building, repair, equipment, etc.); this 


system permits the financial charges to be spread over a number of years 
and enables the coming generations to share in paying for improvements 
in which they will benefit ; while the higher authorities should authorize 
and control the use of loans, they should also facilitate the negotiation 
of such loans on advantageous terms ; 


31. From the financial point of view, in those countries where some 
educational establishments are under non-educational Ministries or 
Departments (of Labour, Public Works, the Interior, Justice, Public 
Health, etc.), it is desirable that close coordination should be instituted 
among all the authorities responsible for financing ; 


32. In those countries where some specific categories of educational 
expenditures (school building, for example, or school meals or medical 
services) are under non-educational Ministries or Departments, the same 
close coordination should be set up among all the authorities involved. 


Sources oF EDUCATIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


33. In most countries funds for financing education derive from 
general receipts, especially in the case of central authorities, and regional 
authorities in federal countries ; it might nevertheless be useful to note 
that some countries have recourse to special taxes (on property, sales, 
tobacco, liquors, etc.), particularly at local level ; 
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34. As part of the movement to extend free education, the abolition 
of enrolment, examination, and certification fees for all kinds of education 
may well be envisaged ; 


35. Collections, gifts of materials, festivals, sport events, school 
cooperatives, aid from parents’ associations, etc., are all useful aids to 
financing certain educational expenditures, and are of special value at the 
local level. 


PrivaTe INITIATIVE AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCING 


36. In certain countries where compulsory education has not yet been 
universalized, substantial commercial, industrial, mining, and agricultural 
undertakings are required to assist with the financing of compulsory 
education from their own resources ; this requirement appears to find its 
main justification in isolated areas or places situated at great distances 
from centres operating public schools ; 


37. The immediate beneficiaries of certain educational programmes 
should, whenever possible, actively assist in their implementation ; the 
press and publishers, for example, might assist in literacy campaigns and 
industrial undertakings in the promotion of technical and vocational 
education ; 


38. Appropriate means should be found (publicity for donors, for 
example) to foster and encourage bequests and gifts from private sources, 
for such purposes as school building, sites, scholarships, and the establish- 
ment of endowments for research ; 


39. In countries where the public authorities deem it desirable to 
raise the standard of independent educational establishments through the 
grant of assistance in money or kind, the following considerations, due 
account being taken of the diversity of the problems involved, merit 
attention : (a) without prejudice to the rightful independence of a private 
service, independent educational establishments receiving public aid may 
reasonably be asked to give certain minimum guarantees in respect of 
the standard of their buildings, equipment, materials, and teachers’ 
qualifications and salaries ; (b) the various steps taken to assist independent 
educational establishments should be coordinated, whether such steps 
take the form of grants and subsidies, free equipment and materials, 
teachers seconded from the public service, free provision of school materials, 
medical attention, transport of pupils or public provision of welfare 
services, etc. 


Arp FROM INTERNATIONAL SOURCES 


40. While all thanks are due to the international, regional, and 
national bodies responsible for the increased aid given to educational 
activities in certain countries, it is nevertheless desirable to remind all 
such bodies that even more aid is urgently required, either by increasing 
the proportion which is to be given to education in the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Programme, or possibly by the creation of an inter- 
national fund for education ; 
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41. For financing projects such as school building, literacy and 
fundamental education campaigns, aid from foreign international or 
national sources can perhaps most usefully be offered in the form of loans 
or subsidies ; other forms of aid, however, are also of very great value, 
whether technical (the dispatch of experts on missions, seconding of teach- 
ers, organizing of conferences and seminars, grant of scholarships and 
fellowships, etc.) or made in kind (school equipment and materials, scien- 
tific and other books, food for school meals services, etc.) ; 


42. National isolation in regard to educational matters is now almost 
a thing of the past, thanks to the scholarships offered by international 
and national bodies to the citizens of all nations, and the aid given from 
external sources to educational establishments in certain countries ; the 
coming of the spirit of worldwide cooperation to which this fact witnesses 
has an important bearing on the financing of education, and will strengthen 
the cultural linking-up of different nations and civilizations. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 41 
TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 
concerning the 
TEACHING OF ART 
IN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The International Conference on Public Education, 


Convened in Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and the International Bureau of Education, 
and having assembled on the fourth day of July, nineteen hundred and 
fifty-five, for its eighteenth session, adopts on the twelfth day of July, 
nineteen hundred and fifty-five, the following Recommendation : 


The Conference, 


Considering that art education, which makes an appeal to so many of 
the child's activities, provides an important means of aesthetic, intellectual 
and moral education, and enables the teacher to find out what the child is 
thinking and feeling and to discover his artistic aptitude, 


Considering that, in the pursuit of learning, the pursuit of a profession, 
and the enlightened use of leisure, the skill and understanding acquired 
by studying art encourage the appreciation of beauty in nature, life, 
production and art, 


Considering that art is an educational factor necessary to the all-round 
development of personality, and an important means to a deeper under- 
standing of reality, 
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Considering that the multiplication of images, through photography, 
books, advertisements, films and television, to-day represents an advance 
as important as was the invention of printing, and that the visual education 
of children should therefore be more widely developed so as to guide their 
thinking, cultivate their taste, and prevent their awareness from being 
blunted by vulgarity and ugliness, 


Considering that the visual arts, as well as the other arts, can make 
a contribution to confidence and understanding.among mankind, 


Submits to the Ministries of Education of the several countries the 
following Recommendation : 


1. Art, that is to say, drawing, painting, modelling and other similar 
activities, should be taught in all primary schools; it should have its 
place as a subject in its own right and as a means of expression, and should 
contribute to the teaching of other subjects. 


2. Art, as a subject in its own right, should be compulsory in most 
classes in secondary schools, and optional for the rest. 


3. Whether compulsory or optional, art should be coordinated with 
other subjects in the curriculum and with other school activities; this 
should be done whether or not the various subjects are taught by the same 
teacher. 


4. So as to give the most gifted pupils opportunities of developing 
their aptitudes, and to make the study of art more attractive, it is desirable 
that a supplementary course with a flexible programme be provided for 
such pupils from different classes. 


5. Because it is a valuable means of education in itself and because 
of its importance as a means of teaching skills, art should be regarded as 
of equal importance with other subjects. 


6. When drawing up time-tables, adequate time should be given for 
art as a subject in its own right. 


7. Since art demands individual rather then group teaching, art 
classes should be small enough to enable a teacher to give attention to 
individual pupils. 

8. In drawing up the syllabus for art and in deciding on the choice 
of methods, the aims of teaching the subject should constantly be borne in 
mind; the following aims should especially be taken into account: 
(a) educational aims ; the cultivation, for example, of observation, imagi- 
nation, expression, self-control, the capacity for sustained work, and the 
ability to cooperate with others in group undertakings; (b) cultural 
aims : for example, the formation of taste, and the encouragement of an 
understanding of works of art and of a respect for them ; (c) practical 
aims : the acquisition of skills useful in school, in everyday life, and for 
professional purposes ; (d) aims relating to the study of children : to find 
out what children are thinking and feeling from a study of their work ; 
(e) social aims: to foster an understanding of the worldwide significance 
of art through an interest in and respect for the art of other countries, 
big or small, and to contribute to bringing up the rising generation in the 
spirit of peace and of humanity and friendship among the nations. 
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9. An important place should be given to the systematic teaching 
of the theory and practice of techniques, but the subject should be dealt 
with in such a way that the pupils’ activities are related to the needs of 
everyday life. 

10. The various stages of the mental growth of the young child and 
of the adolescent, as well as their interests, should be taken into account in 
elaborating the art syllabus and teaching methods. 


11. In the use of methods and the choice of subjects to be set, 
exercises to be carried out, and materials to be used, the teacher should 
be free to relate the work to local conditions and to the aptitudes and 
requirements of each pupil. 

12. Encouraging children to find their own form of expression by 
means of free drawing, painting, modelling, and other similar activities 
is a valuable method of teaching. 

13. The teaching of art should derive inspiration from artistic 
traditions both in the country as a whole and in the locality concerned. 


14. In the secondary school, the appreciation of works of art and the 
history of art should be included in the curriculum ; the teaching of the 
history of art should pave the way to an understanding of the evolution of 
art as being part of the development of civilization in each age. 


15. Jt is recommended that all post-primary schools should have 
specialist studio-workshops for art and crafts. 

16. It is much to be desired that, especially in primary schools, the 
equipment and materials required for art should be supplied free of charge 
by the school authorities or other bodies ; materials obtainable locally 
should be used as far as possible. 

17. Textbooks and all literature for boys and girls should be regarded 
as potent influences in the teaching of art; binding, paper, typography 
and illustrations should combine both to cultivate and to satisfy the 
pupil’s taste and sense for design. 

18. It is recommended that the responsible authorities should supply 
such reproductions, casts, slides and films as may be required for the 
teaching of art ; school libraries should contain a useful collection of books 
on art, both on history and appreciation and on techniques which the 
pupils can themselves put into practice. 

19. The school should in itself provide an environment characterized 
by good taste and artistic understanding ; this especially applies to the 
school building, the playgrounds and gardens, the internal planning of the 
school, its furniture, and the attention given to maintenance. 


20. So far as possible, the pupils themselves should play a part, 
either individually or in teams, in the maintenance and decoration of the 
school, and in creating the setting for school festivities. 


21. The growth of artistic appreciation on the part of boys and girls 
will be greatly facilitated by their familiarity with local resources, such 
as art galleries and museums, buildings of artistic and architectural 
interest, private collections, local crafts and industries, and popular and 
folk art, and with the beauties of nature, as well as by occasional visits to 
special exhibitions, films and other such events. 
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22. The formation of circulating collections of reproductions and of 
original works of art for schools of various kinds should be encouraged. 


23. Itis desirable to request the education authorities to examine ways 
of providing schools with television sets, and thus of giving art teachers 
even in the least favoured areas an excellent teaching aid ; such provision 
would also facilitate the organization of correspondence courses for children 
and adults living at a distance from the centres of artistic culture. 


24. Like other mass media, the universal use of the cinema, which is 
undeniably a means of artistic expression, imparting news, and impressing 
ideas, sets teachers a problem to which great attention must be given ; 
it is desirable to use the appeal of the cinema to children for good ends, 
and it will in fact be so used if care is taken during and after schooling to 
train their judgment and taste in respect of films. 


25. Not only should exhibitions of children’s work be held in their own 
locality or country, but such exhibitions should be exchanged between one 
nation and another. 

26. The responsible authorities should pay special attention to the 
pupil who is artistically gifted and ensure that he receives the best advice 
and takes the most suitable course of study. 


27. In view of the general character of primary education and the 
close links between the various subjects, it is desirable that art should be 
taken by the class teacher. 


28. Secondary school art teachers should be selected not only for 
their artistic and technical capacity, but also because of their teaching 


ability and experience. 

29. The artistic outlook of the future primary school teacher should 
be a matter of real importance ; practical instruction in art and the teaching 
of the history and appreciation of art, and penmanship, should be included 
in the curriculum of the training college. 


30. Secondary teachers of art should have training equivalent to 
that of their colleagues teaching other subjects, and the same status, 
standing and privileges. 

31. In both primary and secondary teacher training great importance 
should be attached to psychology, particularly the psychology of spon- 
taneous expression in children. 


32. The buildings, interior planning and furnishing of training 
colleges should be such as to create an artistic environment for the future 
teacher ; visits to buildings of architectural and artistic interest, and to 
exhibitions, including those of childrens’ work, will serve to enhance the 
student’s usefulness as a teacher. 


33. Collections of children’s work from the infant school to the 
latest stages should be formed for exhibition in training colleges in order to 
illustrate methods of teaching art, both old and new ; children’s work from 
other countries should be included ; there is also the fact that these col- 
lections would provide a source for the circulating schemes described 
above in clause 22. 
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34. It is desirable that the teaching of art should be subject to the 
advice of artistically qualified organizers or specialist inspectors ; if this 
is not possible, the inspectors or advisers concerned should do their best 
to appreciate the requirements of art teaching and to encourage its develop- 
ment as far as possible. 


35. Conferences and refresher courses, both at home and abroad, 
should be encouraged in order to help teachers of art to perfect theis 
knowledge of their subject, to keep up-to-date with the various outlooks 
which are encountered in the teaching of art, and to exchange views 
on all matters of common interest. 


36. It is very desirable to grant in-service teachers travelling and 
practical training scholarships, so as to give them opportunities of making 
a first-hand study of historical monuments, contemporary works of art, 
and teaching methods abroad. i 
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